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No. 1758 
Education 
a INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Tuesday next (January 16), at 5 o’clock, Pro- 


fessor EDWARD HARPER PARKER, M.A., 


first of Three Lectures on “ Impressions of Travel 


in China and the Far East.’’ Half a Guinea the 
Course. 

Thursday, January 18, at 5 o’clock, the Rev. 
Canon HENRY CHARLES BEECHING, M.A., 
D.Litt., first of Two Lectures on ‘* Shakespeare.”’ 
Half a Guinea. 

Saturday, January 20, at 3 o’clock, J. E. C. 
BODLEY, Esq., first of Two Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Church in France."’ Half a Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, 
Two Guineas. 


i UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





The University of Sheffield proposes to appoint 
a PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION. 
For particulars as to duties, salary, etc., apply to 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 








Books for Sale, etc. 


BARGAINS for BOOKBUYERS 


OWING TO RETIRAL FROM BUSINESS 


25% REALISING DISCOUNT 


WILL BE ALLOWED OFF THE UNDERMENTIONED 
PRICES FOR CASH WITH ORDER OR ON 
RECEIPT OF BOOKS. 


Extra discount allowed to the trade. 








Encyclopaedia Stanton, oth edition, 25 vols., half £ s. d. 





, Wi walnut revolving stand, 

EE COED a. oh 0 ies ochoteddesecsocs 40 0 
A Beckett's Comic Rome, rst edition, cloth ....... r10 0 
Alison’s Europe, 1789 to 1815, 20 vols., halfcalf... 2 5 0 
Alpine Journal, vols. i-ii., cloth ...........++0++ 110 0 
Dickens's Works, Authentic Edition, 21 vols., half- 

ID dao cinsdescccccdicende¥ese 715 0 
Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols., cloth ..... om 6 
—-) Architecture, issued by the Architec- 

tural Publication Society, 5 vols., half morocco 1210 0 
Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers, half calf........ rr 0 
Meyneli’s Modern School of Art, 4 vols,, cloth ..... rm 6 
Whymper’s Scrambles Amongst Alps, cloth ... 220 
Bowman and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle 

RGM, S VOM, BOM GONE... cccccccccccccsccccs 3 ° 
Hugo’s Bewick Colle:tor, 2 vols., cloth ........... ° 8 ° 
sen > ~—ya ene s Library Edition, 12 vols, 

b CHTAM oo sees eecesesecrssceeeesssecesecs 440 
Froude’s England, Library Edition, 12 vols., half 

SIN USE CU a sc cctcccacenccnascccecees 6 6 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





W. F. CLAY, 18 Tevior Piace, Epinsuren. 


Distinctive System 
of Assurance. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES, 


Scottish Provident Institution 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wiitiam Srreet, E.C, 
WEST END: 17 Pact Matt, S.W. § 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Squars, Epinsurcu, 








Art 


IMEON SOLOMON.—An Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings by the late Simeon 
Solomon now open at THE BAILLIE GALLERY, 
54 Baker Street, W. 10A.M.to6pP.M, Admission 
(including Catalogue) Is. 


T?2 ARUNDEL CHROMO COLLECTORS, 

Large Collection for Sale. Complete List, giving sizes of 

every Arundel Chromo. Those for sale, priced, very moderate, 

juan Head, 44 Clarence Gardens, Regent's Park, 
ion, N.W. 














HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 St. MartTIn’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AnD 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 

Libraries.—The January Catalogue of valu- 

able Second-Hand Works and New Remainders, 

offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 

Smita & Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
: NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 


request, 














Tuomas B. MosHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


ARCHOLOGIA CANTIANA, Vols. 1-25, 

cloth, £8 8s.; Shaw’s Kentish Diaiect, wrapper (pub. 
tos. 6d.), 2s. 6d., cloth 4s., half-Rox. 5s.; Shaw’s History of 
Eastry, 4to, half-Rox., 9s. 6d.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


ERNER & OLIVER’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF PLANTS, 16 Plates in Colour, 1000 Original 
Woodcuts, 6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, as new. Blackie, 1896. 
Published s4s. net, for 32s. 6d.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


LD AND NEW EDINBURGH, Six Divi- 
sions, cloth, gilt, as issued, only 15:.— Write to Lloyd 
and Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 














Books Wanted 





My Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
ellers’ Row). 


ANITY of Human Wishes, 1749 
a (W.) Golden Fleece. 4to, 1626 
Vaughan, Poems, 1646 
Velocipedes, Steam Carriages, etc., any Caricatures relating to, 
before 1850 
Verdant Green, first edition, 1853 
Verses and Translations, by C S.C., 1862 
Verses to a Beautifu Quaker, 4to, 1806 
Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols, Salisbury, 1766, or either vol 
With coloured plates, 1817 or 182 
Views by Buck or Kip. Full Sets: Odd Volumes ; or Portions 
—or separate plates, if of interest 
Views of Sydney, before 1820 
Views of the South Seas, 1808 
Villon (F.) Poems, 1878 
Villon Society, Arabian Nights, 9 vols, 8vo, 1882 
Bandello, 6 vols 4to, 1890 
Boccaccio, 3 vols, 8vo, 1886 
Viollet-le-Duc (M.) Dictionnaire Mobilier Frangais, 6 vols, 8vo, 
1868- 
Virginia: Acts of Assembly, 1662-1715, 1727 
Von Sybel, History of French Revolution, vols (? size), 1867 
Voragine (J.) Legenda Aurea. In English; The Golden 
Legend, folio, 1512 
Voyage of the Beagle, 4 vols, 1839 
Voyage of the Rattlesnake, 2 vols, 1852 
Voyage to New South Wales, 1793 
MS (R. T.) Notitia Venatica, 1841 
alpole (H.) Memoirs of George II., 3 vols, 1846 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Resnetents D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps, Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad, 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 
MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 
DVERTISER wishes toconsult a Publisher's 
Reader (fiction) in his private capacity, 
Business basis.—Write ‘* Destrous,"’ c/o W. H. 
9 & Son, Temple Railway Station, London, 

















Typewriting 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith, 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





if Ba dlaggtl promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


NOW READY, 
With Portraits. 


In 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


BY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES 


A Series of Handy Books dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions amd Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their 
Armies and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, Rural Life, Home Life, Religious Life, Amusements, and Local Governments. Futly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. net each, by post, 3s. Od. Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hoves, MA. FRENCH LIFE. By Miss Hannan Lyneu. AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Frascis H.E. Pater. 
. ByA.T. : 1 +o : TURKISH LIFE. ByL. M. J: Garwerr. 
Swe awe By 4, 5. See ee see By. Ree BELGIAN LIFE. By Demerrivs C. Boutcer. 
RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. F. Pacmer. ITALIAN LIFE. By Luici Vitrart. SWEDISH LIFE. By O.G. vow Herenstaw, 
GERMAN LIFE. By Wiitam Harsuttr Dawson. DANISH LIFE. By J. Baocuner. -GREEK LIFE. By W. Miter. 
Srectator.—*‘ Pleasant pictures of life and manners. always entertaining or instructive or both.” 


OUR EMPIRE 


This new Series is intended to supplement the highly successful series entitled ‘‘ Our Neighbours,” dealing in a similar manner with the British Colonies and dependencies. The 
volumes are under the competent editorship of Witttam Harsutt Dawson. Special attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are numerous ‘and carefully chosen,: and 
descriptive of every phase and factor of Colonial life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; by post, 3s. 9d. 


INDIAN LIFE. By Hexsert Compron. | CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Morcay. | AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By E.C. Butey. 
TE Eee J 








NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (63in. by 4in., and jin. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese: vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. f POE’S TALES. 
LAMB'S WORKS. | MILTON’S POEMS. | HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by Grorce 
THE VISION OF DANTE. BURNS’S POEMS. CHAPMAN. 
PEACOCK’'S NOVELS. DON QUIXOTE. HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. BACON'S WORKS. | POEMS. Translated by Gzorce CHapman. 

2 vols. SHELLEY’S POEMS. SWIFT'S JOURNAL to STELLA. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND PEPYS’S DIARY. 


ROMANCES. | ' | BEN JONSON’S:-PLAYS AND POEMS. 
KEATS’S POEMS. ° 
. | HERRICK’S POEMS. 

SE CSS «Poms. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. z | MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER] 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER| MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. | GOLDSMITH. 
ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. | THE NOVELS OF 

} 


AVAGE LANDOR. 
= - - AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. CELLINI. LAURENCE STERNE. 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 vols. | COL ERIDGE. | MARLOWE’S PLAYS & POEMS. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping wellahead of everything else we know in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has never yet descended 
in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable mindcould wish.” 








NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, and_profusely Illustrated 
Size 6 in. by 4 in., cloth, 1s. each. Postage, 2d. extra 





THE STARS. THE POTTER. THE ALPHABET. |. ALCHEMY. 
PRIMITIVE MAN. | THE BRITISH COINAGE. BIRD LIFE. THE ARMY. 
ieee meet” = eee 
. | 1 E BRITISH ISLES. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. | RELIGIONS. WILD FLOWERS. THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
A PIECE OF COAL. | THE COTTON PLANT. | BOOKS. EXTINCT .CIVILISATIONS 
ELECTRICITY. | GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. KING ‘ALFRED. OF THE WEST. 
EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF | THE MIND. FISH LIFE. ALPINE CLIMBING. 

THE BAST. THE BRITISH RACE. ARCHITECTURE. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. ECLIPSES. EUCLID. 4 GRAIN OF WHEAT. 
FOREST AND STREAM. | ICE IN THE PRESENT AND MUSIC. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
THE WEATHER. PAST. ANIMAL LIFE. BRITISH TRADE AND 
THE ATMOSPHERE. | WANDERINGS OF ATOMS. LOST ENGLAND. INDUSTRY. 
GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. | LIFE’S MECHANISM. THE EMPIRE. REPTILE LIFE. 














British Medical Journal.—‘ One of the most perfect popular introductions to science extant. Spectator.—“A series of which we have had occasion more than-once to speak-with praise.” 


Speaker.—“ Pall-of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting through over-compression.” Bookman.—“Told plainly and pl tly for a dience.” 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


At the present moment the literature occupying the 
first place in public attention is that of election addresses. 
In the turmoil of politics, people are more intent on con- 
sidering the matter than the manner of these documents, 
but in point of fact they offer to those who stand apart 
from the controversies of the hour an interesting field for 
the study of direct and nervous English. One reason for 
this may be found in the conditions under which they are 
written. As arule, when an author sits down to the task 
of composition, he spends all his ability in thinking of the 
“inevitable” word and endeavours to impart some kind 
of flourish to his sentences. But the politician is too 
much concerned with the effect that he wishes to produce 
to linger over epithets and phrases, except in so far as to 
weigh their import. The art of drawing up a good election 
address bears a considerable resemblance to the no less 
delicate art of drawing up a telling advertisement. The 
two sides fence for positions as keenly as if they were 
actual duellists. Naturally, each Party feels itself strong 
on a particular question, and the candidate spends his 
energy in directing attention to the strong point, and in 
covering up any weaknesses. On the other hand he is 
aware that the opposite Party is in very much the same 
position; each tries to get at a weak place in his oppo- 
nent’s deliverance, and to slur over the strong features of 
the position. 


One result of all this is that the candidate is much more 
likely to give expression to his own characteristics in an 
election address than in almost any other form of com- 
position. Good examples will be found in those written 
respectively by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Prime Minister, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, Leader of the 
Opposition, but we doubt if either of them has got as 
much vigour into his sentences as the rivals did in the 
celebrated election of 1880. That began with the historic 
letter of Lord Beaconsfield to the Duke of Marlborough, 
one of the most striking examples in history of effective 
and trenchant statement, but two at least of the counter- 
utterances did not fall very far short, if at all, of its excel- 
lence. ‘These were the election addresses of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Marquess of Hartington. These three documents, 
taken together, put the issues before the electors from the 
—— points of view in a:manner that would be difficult 
to better. 


In the present election there seems to be, as far as we 
can judge, a tendency to over-wordiness. Perhaps itmay 
be only an impression, but it seems to us that the election 
addresses on both sides are considerably longer than those 
we remember to have emanated from the leaders on pre- 
vious occasions of a similar character. One exception to 
the general rule is so striking-as to deserve approbation. 





This is the election address written by Sir Charles Dilke. 
Without inconvenience it can be quoted in full. 


GENTLEMEN,—I solicit with confidence the renewal of your trust. 
Believe me, your devoted servant, 
Cares W. DILKE. 


A careful study of all the election addresses would no 
doubt disclose some curious slips in English, if one were to 
apply a pedantic mind to tiiem muchin the same way asa 
certain trade journal criticises the clothes of members of 
Parliament. 


It would also be possible to glean a rich harvest 
of mixed metaphors from the speechifying that is 
going on. Your politician has ever been addicted to 
this fine product .of civilisation, and from the House 
of Commons we can gather numerous instances of 
slips of speech on the part of its members. Nor 
have those who have produced these curious figures of 
speech been at all times insignificant. On the contrary, 
interest may be felt in the mixed metaphors of Cabinet 
and ex-Cabinet ministers, though the annals of Parliament 
can scarcely yield any as rich.and fruity as some of those 
before us at the moment. At Peterborough, for example, 
an ardent politician declared that the marrow of the 
Education Act was founded on a granite foundation and had 
spoken in-a voice not to be drowned in-sectarian clamour. 
A still more delicious one comes from Sunderland, ‘where 
an enthusiastic Free Trader announced that ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain’s red herring is coming home to roost.”’ 


In the Aldwych Series there has just been published “ A 
Little Book of Graces,” which can scarcely fail to draw 
attention to this minor form of composition. We are afraid 
that the beautiful habit of what our Scotch neighbours 
call “‘asking a blessing” is not so common as it was in 
the days when Bewick drew his tail-pieces. There is a 
venerable chestnut which at least illustrates the universal 
habit of saying. grace: Two canny Scots in the far North 
were drinking in a little public house, and had filled up 
the thirteenth mutchkin, when one stopped the other 
drinking by exclaiming: ** Wait a minute, Sandy, we have 
no’ asked a blessing on't.” Those who know Bewick’s 
charming tail-pieces may remember one in which a gaunt 
Northumbrian hind, evidently a bachelor, is seated at the 
kitchen table, with his hands outstretched over a bowl of 
porridge, on which he is asking a blessing with closed eyes, 
while all the time the domestic cat is liberally helping 
itself to his supper. No onesat down to a meal without 
“asking a blessing on it,”’ and there must be some curious 
and quaint graces that were once well known in country 
districts, but which .have never found their way into 
print. A variety there was bound to be, because of the 
differences of custom; in one house the head of the 
family invariably said grace, while in another the task was 
allotted to the youngest, and as there is no set formula 
some of the expressions were curious. The collection 
before us, however, does not preserve any. of these pleasing 
graces, nor has it any.of the old Latin graces that used to 
be said in every household of pretension, not even the 
best and shortest:of them—‘“‘ Benedictus Benedicat.” 


The collector apparently has been rather afraid of 
irreverence, although he does include that celebrated grace 
of Robert Burns: 


Some hae meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we bae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit, 


He makes partial amends for'some of his omissions by 
giving one or two of the quaint blessings invoked by Robert 
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Herrick, of which the prettiest is, perhaps, the “‘ Grace for 
a Child ”’: 

Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand ; 

Cold as paddocks though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee 

For a Benizon to fall 

On our Meat and on us all. 

Amen. 


This may be compared with one that is quoted from R. L. 
Stevenson : 

It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 

With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


For a plain good grace, without religious sentiment, the 
best that ever was written is unquestionably that in 
Macbeth: ‘‘Now good digestion wait on appetite, and 
health on both.” 


A great number of the graces err cn the side of being too 
unctuous, and, bating hunger, we do not quite see the reason 
why graces after meat should be so much longer than those 
used before it. 


Professor Joseph Wright, in a speech at the opening of 
a Carnegie Library at Shipley, gave a somewhat pathetic 
account of the difficulties he has experienced in bringing 
out his English Dialect Dictionary. It took him twelve 
years to compile, and at the end of that time he found 
that all the big publishers fought shy of undertaking the 
work of bringing it out. The only one who would listen 
to the proposals at all asked for a guarantee against loss. 
In these circumstances, Professor Wright, whose life shows 
him to be not easily dismayed by difficulties, undertook 
the publication himself, and issued the work in thirty 
monthly parts, which have regularly appeared. He says 
he has saved {750 a year in doing so, but does not quite 
explain how. He was obliged to do the work in the 
evenings, because, regarding the Dialect Dictionary as 
something of a hobby and a pleasure, he did not wish 
it to interfere with his ordinary work. The Professor is 
to be congratulated not only on an achievement unique in 
the annals of literature, but on the determination and 
firmness with which he carried out his plans. 


The nation has lost the Rokeby Velasquez, and, though 
the Honorary Secretaries of the National Art-Collections 
Fund are urbane enough to say that their endeavours 
“have met with a very generous measure of suprort,” 
their disappointment must be acute. We can only hoye 
that the failure to secure this picture for the nation isa 
warning that will be duly taken to heart by the people 
whom it concerns. There can be no question that Pro- 
fessor Holmes, in his article in the ACADEMY of December 16 
last, put his finger on the weak spot. The Trustees are 
handicapped by want of means, no less than by the con- 
stitution of their body; considering the circumstances in 
which they work, they do surprisingly little to deserve the 
censure that is too often rashly passed upon them. From 
the nature of the case, private generosity must play a large 
part in the acquisition of art-treasures for the nation; and 
it is the lack of sufficient public spirit among wealthy 
men, not any fault on the part of the Trustecs, that has 
lost us the Rokeby Velasquez. Those who are interested 
in the subject, and who wish to see both the urgency of 
the need for reform and some very sound and practical 
suggestions for improvement, cannot do better than turn 
to the editorial articlein the January Burlington Magazine. 
The writer of this very able piece of work compares the 
England of to-day with the Papal vee ge blindly threw 
away its best capital, and points out how important it is 
—even on purely commercial grounds—that the present 
state of things should not continue. There was a good 
article, too, in the Datly Chronicle of December 21, 1905. 








The Royal Academy has paid itself a deserving hc nour 
in most of its recent elections. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon 
becomes a full Academician, Mr. Josef Israels and Mr. 
Augustus Saint Gaudens honorary foreign Academicians, 
Mr. Edward Stott and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy become Asso- 
ciates. More interesting, and (may we say ?) more sur- 
prising than any of these selections, is the appointment of 
two Associate Engravers. There has been no election of 
Associate Engravers for some thirty years. and it is an 
open secret that the conduct of the Royal Academy, both 
in the election of Associate Engravers and in the omission 
to elect them, has not been abovereproach. For all short- 
comings in this matter they have amply atoned by the 
decision of last Monday. 


Mr. Frank Short is known as a more than worthy suc- 
cessor of Turner’s original collaborators on the Liber 
Studiorum ; he has translated Watts, Girtin and others 
into black and white as only a reproducer who was himself 
a fine artist could ; and besides raising the practice of re- 
productive work to a level which it has too seldom reached 
since the great days, he has done many—but too few— 
original mezzotints and etchings of the highest sincerity 
and beauty. As director of the School of Etching and 
Engraving at South Kensington he has done sterling ser- 
vice to his art, and his inveterate habit of keeping him- 
self in the background has not robbed his pupils of the 
benefit of his own thoroughness and fine taste. Mr. 
William Strang, who has of late years practised painting 
and Holbeinesque portraiture in chalks more than etching, 
is a very un-Academic artist, and his election shows a 
determination on the part of the Royal Academy to con- 
sider merit alone. Macabre, grim, often brutal, he is a 
masterful and a masterly artist, with a mind and an 
imagination on a larger scale than most, and a determina- 
tion to express himself as he pleases, which removes 
from his work all traces of the finicking that is now too 
common. 

The Geological Society of London will this year award 
its medals and funds as follows: Wollaston Medal to Dr. 
Henry Woodward. F.R.S.; Murchison Medal to Mr. C. T. 
Clough, M.A.; Lyell Medal to Prof. Frank Dawson Adams, 
M.A.Sc. of Montreal; Prestwich Medal to William 
Whitaker, F.R.S.; Wollaston Fund to Dr. F. L. Kitchin, 
M.A.; Murchison Fund to Herbert Lapworth, B.Sc.; 
Lyell Fund to W. G. Fearnsides and R. H. Solly, M.A.; 
Barlow-Jameson Fund to H. C. Beasley. 


The Staats Forbes collection of drawings in chalk and 
charcoal by Jean Francois Millet numbers over one hundred 
works and includes the e'aborate studies for his best-known 
pictures and etchings such as The Gleaners, Going to Labour, 
The Diggers, The Sower, The Wheelbarrow,etc. Itisshortly 
to be dispersed, and has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Ernest Brown and Phillips, who will exhibit it in the 
Leicester Galleries, from Monday next, January 15, on- 
wards. It has been arranged to include in the exhibition 
the famous pastel of The Angelus. The collection is not 
entirely composed of studies for Millet’s well-known 
pictures, as has been stated in some quarters, but it 
contains several important finished chalk-drawings of 
subjects which he never painted in oils. 


The Observer, the oldest and most historic of the Sunday 

apers, is taking advantage of the General Election, to 
issue at a Penny. It is net, however, intended in any way 
to alter the style of the paper. A specially interesting 
feature of the Observer is its fac-simile extracts from its 
files of a hundred years ago, which are given in a detail 
not attempted elsewhere. 


The usual Education Supplement to THE AcaDEmy will 
be published with next week’s issue. 
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LITERATURE 


WORDSWORTH’S POINT OF VIEW 


Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, Edited, with an introduction, 
by Nowe.t C. Smiru; Poems and Extracts, Chosen by 
Wi1tiam Worpswortn, (Henry Frowde, 2s, 6d. net each, ) 


Have Wordsworth’s essays in criticism now merely an 
historical interest? Well, there is the fact that modern 
poetry has been but little affected by the order of ideas 
which he tried to establish. This order of ideas, more- 
over, is connected closely with a theory of poetic diction 
condemned by Coleridge as false and impracticable. 
Mr. Nowell C. Smith remarks, in a preface to bis excellent 
edition of Wordsworth’s critical writings, that his author, 
being untrained “in philosophical severity of reasoning. . . 
was warped and affected in his judgment by the idea that 
in such a ballad as ‘We are Seven,’ he had given as it 
were the formula for poetic composition.’ This is but a 
trenchant re-statement of the substance of Coleridge’s 
brilliant attack, the success of which has seldom been 
openly questioned. 

Still, we are inclined to hold that Wordsworth’s point 
of view is, within its limits, a valid one. Its validity is 
not, at least, impaired by Coleridge’s arguments, as these 
are irrelevant to the point really at issue between the two 
poets. Their difference in regard to the theory of poetic 
diction is only part of a more profound difference in regard 
to the question of the function of poetry. The poet of the 
romantic school seeks for a means of escape from the facts 
of life: the poet of nature seeks for a means of reconcilia- 
tion with them. Wordsworth finely contrasts these two 
adverse aims in the famous poem on a picture of Peele 
Castle : 

Ah! then, if mine had been the Painter's hand, 
To express what then I saw; and add the gleam, 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream ; 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world how different from this! 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile: 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss... . 
So once it would have been,—’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control : 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul, .. . 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed ir a dream, at distance from the Kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied ; for 'tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


Subtlety, elaboration, and a strange picturesqueness are 
qualities proper to a style which is the vehicle of eerie 
emotions, wild illusions, and enchanted reveries; the 
qualities proper to a style which is the vehicle of sane, 
strong feeling and truth, are sincerity, plainness, and 
simplicity. Poetry is peculiarly the Janguage of passion, 
and prose peculiarly the language of reason; but there isa 
mean between them, a restrained poetic diction with some- 
what of the ease and directness of common discourse, in 
which passion is expressed in terms of reason, and this was 
the diction which Wordsworth adopted and developed. 
His theory of style was not altogether a new one. That 
‘a selection of the ianguage really used by men” was the 
right base of poetic diction, and that there was “no 
essential difference between the language of prose and that 
of metrical composition,” these were the poetic principles 
of the eighteenth century ; and the little book of extracts, 
mainly from the verse of that period, chosen by Wordsworth 
and now for the first time publi-hed, shows that he did 
not dismiss a]l the poetry of the age of prose as false in 
style. His originality in the matter of diction was due to 





the earnestness and thoroughness with which he reduced 
to practice the theories of his predecessors. From the 
French ideas of clarity and restraint, the application of 
which had been narrowed by Dryden and Pope, he arrived 
at a doctrine of simplicity, which, as a French critic 
remarks, Malherbe, scant as was his respect for the claims 
of the imagination, would have regarded as rigorous to 
excess. Wordsworth, as he said himself, cut himself off 
from a large portion of phrases and figures of speech which 
had long been regarded as the common inheritance of 
poets, and relied on depth of feeling, truth of description, 
and splendour of thought, to give to his verse force and 
nobility. As a critic, he was not wanting in boldness: he 
did not, like the romantic school, restrict his attack to the 
poets of the eighteenth century, but remarked, justly 
enough: 

If my conclusions are admitted, and carried as far as they must be if 
admitted at all, our judgements concerning the works of the greatest 


poets, ancient and modern, will be far different from what they are at 
present, both when we praise and when we censure. 


Some of his conclusions were, indeed, carried far into 
the criticism of our poetic literature by Matthew Arnold, 
especially in the lectures ‘On Translating Homer,” when 
it was scen that only the best Greek poetry contained, in 
a fine form, those qualities of clarity, simplicity and 
directness desiderated by Wordsworth. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Wordsworth’s critical 
writings, however, is that in which he discusses the methods 
and function of poetry. Here he is even more original 
than in his theory of poetic diction. He was the supreme 
poet, we think, of the eighteenth-century enlightenment ; 
his poetry is really “the breath and finer spirit” of the 
knowledge of the age of reason and sentiment. To him, 
poetry was ihe history of feelings, while feelings were 
knowledge in its final and permanent form. He observed: 


If the labours of men of science should ever create any material 
revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions 
we habitually receive, the poet .. . will be ready to follow the steps 
of the man of science, not only in those general effects, but he will be 
at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself, 


The most important idea of his age which Wordsworth 
translated into terms of poetry, was the idea that man 
was largely the creature of his natural surroundings. It 
was this idea which enabled him to combine the two 
separate schools of eighteenth-century verse into anew and 
magnificent form of poetry. The school of Pope had 
delineated the manners and passions of man; the school 
of Thomson had painted the various aspects of nature; 
Wordsworth portrayed man and nature in their connection 
with each other, and, in characteristic manner, traced the 
play of natural forces indirectly in their effect upon the 
human spirit. He carried sensation into the midst of 
the objects of science, by studying those objects in the 
actual feelings which they elicited or affected. 


The poet [he said in the preface to the “ Lyrical Ballads ’’] considers 
man and nature as essentially adapted to each other, and the mind of 
man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and most interesting 
properties of nature. . . . Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, 
because in that condition the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less under restraint, 
and speak a plainer ard more emphatic language; . . . and, lastly, 
because in that condition the passions of men are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature. 


In the life of the peasant, in short, the subject was 
simplified. The peasant, living in immediate dependence 
upon the moods of air, earth and sky, showed best in 
what way the soul of man was actually moulded by natural 
influences. And what has Wordsworth to say on the 
matter ? Well, it must be admitted that the poet, himself 
leading a sheltered existence, was rather inclined to dwell, 
in his lyrical passages, merely upon the fairer side of 
country-life. But, on the other hand, in his sketches of 
rustic character, he goes deeper into the heart of things 
than either Crabbe or Mr. Thomas Hardy. There, in 
strength of character, in depth of feeling, and in 
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passive fortitude in adversity, he traces the results of the 
harsh but wholesome discipline of nature. It might be 
said of almost all the humble and heroic figures in his 
poems, that everything which they attempt, in so far 
as the object is external, fails, and in so far as it is spiritual, 
succeeds. howe 

The savage joys of revolt, the rapture and intoxication 
of the senses, the ecstasy of an imagination vainly 
enfranchised from the restraints of natural law; these 
are the springs of emotion on which the poets of the 
romantic school depend. To Wordsworth it was left to 
connect the soul of man again with the living forces of 
nature by which its wilder desires are corrected, and its 
vision of the world steadied and enlarged. He is the 
physician of our iron age. He did not forget in the 
delights of the palace of art, “the burden and the 
mystery”’ of life. In the mind itself he sought for the 
causes of human weakness, and in the rigour and beauty 
of nature he discovered a means of strength and a source 
of perennial joy. 


ELEGANTIAE ARBITER 


Petronii “Cena Trimalchionis.” Edited, with critical and 
explanatory notes, and translated into English prose by 
W.D. Lowe,M.A. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


No reader of the classics is likely to forget his first intro- 
duction to the extraordinary work of Petronius Arbiter. 
There he meets for the first time Latin prose fiction—a 
novel containing within it the earliest specimens of the 
Short Story in Latin. ‘It goes without saying that this, 
like all literary inventions, had its origin in Hellas, where 
the short story appears in that prince of story-tellers, 
Herodotus. With what delight one recalls those short 
tales, all embodying a single incident and told with the 
simplicity of Mandeville or Defoz—the story of Candaules 
who showed his wife naked to Gyges, of Arion and the 
Dolphin, of Rhampsinitus and the Clever Thief, of Poly- 
crates and the Ring! Then come the novelists with their 
strong tii ye of Orientalism, Heliodorus and Lucian hailing 
from Syria, Achilles Tatius and Severus from Alexandria, 
Parthenius and Chrysostomus from Bithynia, Longus from 
Caria. It was Parthenius who introduced the Romans to 
the novelette in the form of the Milesian Tales of Aristides 
and othe s—a genre which led to a new Latin style some- 
times calied the Elocutio Novella, of which the pioneers 
were Fionto and Apuleius. The Elocutio Novella reached 
its apogee in the exquisite Pervigilium Veneris, which is 
beautifully described in Mr. Mackail’s charming “ Latin 
Literature ”’ : 


The refrain itself, 
Cras amet qui nunguam amavit quique amavit cras amet, 
has its internal recurrence, the folding back of the musical phrase upon 
itself; and as it comes over and over again it seems to set the whole 
oem swinging to its own music. In one of the most remarkable of his 
yrics (like this poem a song of spring) Tennyson has come as near 
perhaps as it is possible to do in words towards explaining the actual 
process through which poetry comes into existence : 
The fairy fancies range, and lightly stirr'd 
Ring little bells of change from word to word. 


We know very little about the Milesian Tales, and 
should know almost nothing buat for the Story of the 
Ephesian Matron which is told by one of the characters in 
the novel of Petronius. The charming story of Cupid and 
Psyche related by Apuleius in The Golden Ass is probably 
of Oriental origin. It is not to be found in the Greek 
version of The Ass ascribe1 by some to Lucian. 

By far the best part of the novel of Petronius is the 
Banquet of Trimalchio, where we have a precious sketch, 
unique in Latin Literature, of society under the Roman 
decadence. Trimalchio himself is a perfect specimen of a 


very wealthy parvenu, who mistakes vulgar ostentation 
for ho:p‘tality, and who, though grossly ignorant, poses as 
a savant and scholar. 


Here is a specimen of his learning, 





when he tells the story of the Trojan War, in which he has 
got everything mixed : 

Diomede and Ganymede were two brothers, whose sister was Helen. 
Agamemnon carried her off and conepiainedy see a hind in 
her place, for Diana. So, as Homer tells us, the Trojans and Parentines 
[followers of Paris] fought together, but Agamemnon conquered and 
married his daughter Iphigenia to Achilles, which drove Ajax mad. 


Trimalchio never has to buyanything. There is nothing 
which does not grow on some of his estates throughout the 
world, many of which he has never seen. He asks: ** What 
is a poor man ?”’ and when a slave drops.a valuable silver 
dish on the floor he chides him for picking it up and 
desires that it shall be thrown out with the rest of the 
sweepings of the hall. : 

If the Banquet is the most interesting part of the 
novel, by far the best part of it is the conversation which 
takes place between the guests during the temporary 
absence of theirhost. Here we have a perfect:specimen of 
the sermo volgaris, which largely reproduces the archaism 
of the comic drama, more markedly than even the most 
familiar letters in the correspondence of Cicero. We find 
irregularities of gender, vinus, fatus, caelus, librum; of 
verbal inflexion, mirat, vinciturum for victurum, vagat, 
pudeatur, olunt; old forms such as lacte for lac, cornum for 
cornu, vasus for vas, frunisci for frui ; and late uses such as 
querella, ‘‘a quarrel,” latrocinium, ‘‘ larceny,” ambitiosus, 
‘abundant.’ The style is as full of proverbs as Herodas, and 
the fatuous banalité of the company is finely maintained. 

Our readers will now understand what a treat awaits 
them in Mr. Lowe’s scholarly edition and translation of a 
work not hitherto edited in England. Till the revised 
edition of Biicheier the text was in a state of chaos; the 
edition of Friedlander has thrown a flood of light on text 
and exegesis; the present text is carefully based on these 
two, and the lover of criticism will find much to interest 
and instruct him both in the critical and the explanatory 
notes. For instance, for muliaciam § 30, a hardly possible 
form of muliifariam, Mr. Lowe suggests multa ab acta, com- 
paring ab acia et acu mihi omnia exposuit, “he told 
me everything as pat as needle and thread”’ (§76). Quae 
tangomenas faciamus § 34 is not yet emended or explained, 
but fangomenas (? lagenas) is probably a jocose form of 
tactos coined on the analogy of the Greek pres. part. pass. ; 
compare facteon as a verbal from facio in one of Cicero’s 
familiar letters. In § 43 Friedlander courageously defends 
the text olim oliorum, which he explains as “long long 
ago,” ‘‘longago of longagoes,”’ oliorum being a gen. plur. of 
a coined compar. of olim; he compares numos numorum, 
“heaps and heaps of money,” in§37. Surely the meaning 
of dit pedes lanatos habent (§ 44) is settled by the passage 
quoted from Macrobius, and must mean “the gods have 
their legs bandaged up,” so that they cannot move. Very 
many ingenious conjectures and explanations and interest- 
ing forms of expression might be quoted, but it is time to 
come to the translation, in estimating which we will com- 
pare the extremely clever version of Professor Peck, of the 
Columbia University, New York (New York, 1898). We 
will take our extracts chiefly from the conversation during 
the absence of the host, for there the marked prevalence 
of slang brings out all the ingenuity of the translator who 
is ambitious to produce a_ characteristic rendering. 
Broadly speaking, the American has the advantage in 
having a lirger store of slang to fall back on, but:some- 
times the Englishman ‘‘ wipes his eye,” and keeps nearer 
to the Latin. We wi!l begin with Mr. Lowe’s description 

of Fortunata, Trimalchio’s wife: 

She measures her money by the bushel. And to think what she w 
a little while ago! Why, if you will pardon my saying so, you woul 
have been very sorry to take a piece of bread from her hand. But now, 
goodness only knows why and how, she has got a first-class berth and 
is Trimalchio’s factotum [surely we should read tapanta not topania]. In 
fact, if in the very middle of the day she tells him it is night he believes 
her. Why, he does not know.how rich he is, he is so wealthy [saplutus 
= §dwhovros]. But this vixen looks after everything, even where you 
would not expect it. She is temperate and moderate and gives good 
advice, but she has a sharp tongue and is a regular magpie on a dinner- 


— Whom she likes she likes, and whom she dislikes she dis- 
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Now hear the New York Professor: 


She has money to burn now, but a little while ago what do you 
su she was? Your honour will excuse me for saying so, but really 
in those days you would not have taken a piece of bread from her hand. 
And now without any why or wherefore, she’s at the top notch; and is 
all the world to Trimalchio—in fact, if she should say it was night at 
noonday, he'd believe her. As for Trimalchio himself, he’s so rich 
that he doesn’t know how much money he’s got; but this jade has an 
eye to everything, even the things that }ou wouldn't think about your- 
self. She doesn't drink, she’s as straight as a string—in fact a real 
smart woman ; but she has an awfully sharp tongue, a regular magpie 
on a perch. If she likes any one, she likes him way down to the 
ground, and if she doesn't like him she just hates him ! 

The later version is certainly the more spirited, but is it 
quite as accurate? Is pica pulvinaris “‘a magpie on a 

rch?” And “ factotum”’ is better than “all the world.” 
‘She has money to burn ”’ draws on an argot unknown to 
us. In § 39 Mr. Lowe’s “‘Such is fame” for sic notus 
Viixes ? is better than Professor Peck’s ‘‘ Did you take me 
for that sort of a hairpin?” Calda potio vestiarius est in 
§ 41 appears in L. as “‘a warm drink is the best clothier,”’ 
in P. as ‘‘a hot drink is my wardrobe.” Perhaps, rather 
“is as good as a great coat.” We do not understand 
loaded for bear” for flane matus sumin § 41. Both 
Bicheler and Friedlander. now connect staminatas (“stiff 
drinks, resiners’’) with stamen not orduvos. Animam ebullitt 
is, perhaps, better rendered “slipped his wind” than 
“kicked the bucket (P.) or “breathed his last” (L.). 
“Caught a Tartar” (L.) is preferable to “ had a hard row 
to hoe” (P.) for malam parram pilavit; but P. gives the 
right meaning of involavit in the same § in “‘ he waltzed into 
a good deal more than had been really left him,” which L. 
renders “out of which he made a good deal more than had 
been left him.” The Editor as well as the Professor reads 
in § 43 oricularios “ blabbing”’ or ‘‘ eavesdropping ”’ from 
oricula=auricula. Tous it seems that Biicheler’s oracu- 
Jorios is demanded by the context: “‘ he took for gospel all 
his slaves told him, and that ruined him: credulity is fatal, 
especially for a business man.” Omnis minervae homo is 
rendered by L. “‘all is grist to his mill” and by P. “‘ ready 
to play Jack to any woman’s Jill’’—between which it is 
hard to choose. If in§ 44 pilare means ut pilam tracture, 
as it is explained in the note, L.’s ‘‘ how plainly he gave it 
to them” is no translation, neither is P.’s “‘ he made 
things hum”’; si coleos [testiculos] haberemus is good in 
*‘if we had any spunk” (P.), but poor in “if only we 
weren't so spiritless” (L.); on the other hand L. has the 
advantage in '‘he does nothing by halves ”’ over P.’s “‘ he’s 
not achangeable person ”’ for non est miscix (§ 45). Some- 
times P. goes too far from the letter as in miluo volanti 
poterat ungues resecare ‘‘he would steal the pennies off a 
dead man’s eyes” while L. renders literally “he could cut 
a hawk’s talon in full flight’’—he could rob the robber 
hawk, which the context shows to be the meaning. Est e¢ 
alter (§ 46)seems to refer to another tutor, as P. takes it, 
not another son, as L. 

Mr. Lowe rightly identifies the author of the Satyricon 
with the elegantiae arbiter of Nero’s court, whose death 
Tacitus describes (Ann. xvi. 18, 19), but of course dis- 
misses the absurd hypothesis that the whole treatise was 
composed and dictated in a single day by a man bleeding 


to death. 
R. Y. TyRRELL. 


THE FOURTH PARTY 


The Fourth Party. By Harotp E, Gorst. (Smith, Elder, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. HAROLD Gorst has followed up Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
biography of his father with the history of the little Fourth 
Party, which consisted of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gorst, and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
The volume appears to us to have been inspired chiefly by 
filial piety, as the author sets himself, from the beginning, 
the task of vindicating the claims of his father, whom he 
evidently considers to have been more or less of a neglected 
genius. No doubt Sir John Gorst is a very able man, and 





he rendered conspicuous service (or, rather, sound service 
that was not conspicuous) to the Conservative Party in the 
years of opposition that came between 1868 and 1874. He 
was a great organiser, and the credit of the victory won by 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1874 is attributed to him by his son. 
But when the loaves and fishes; came to be distributed, 
Mr. Gorst was left out in thecold, a neglect for which Lord 
Beaconsfield apologised with the explanation that most 
politicians were so pushing and so clamorous for place, 
that a modest man was apt, in the distribution of Govern- 
ment offices, to be overlooked. In 1880, therefore, Sir John 
Gorst, or Mr. Gorst as he was then, felt himself. at liberty 
to play the part of a free lance ; and, as he had been 
a lawyer and was thoroughly versed in Parliamentary 
procedure, he became a very useful ally. He and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, it-may be noted; were both much 
older than Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Balfour. It 
seems to have been the fate of Mr. Gorst to meet with 
ingratitude. When Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Salisbury became reconciled and the Fourth Party ceased 
to exist, Mr. Gorst was not consulted, and a coldness grew 
up between him and his youthful leader; in fact, the 
brotherhood did not hold together at all—Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Lord Randolph did indeed remain 
friends until the end of the chapter, but Mr. Balfour-went 
into the regular ranks of the Party, whither he was 
followed by Sir John Gorst. The last-mentioned con- 
tributes a preface to his son’s book, and it contains the 
following somewhat cryptic utterance : 

From that epoch Tory democracy, which was the ideal on which 
Mr. Disraeli’s domestic policy was based, has been by the party 
leaders discredited and abandoned. The few members of the party 
who still cling to the principles of Mr. Disraeli are suspected of being 
Radicals or Socialists. 


We are probably not far wrong in interpreting this to 
mean that Sir John Gorst has been accused, now and then, 
of Radicalism and Socialism. He goes on to say: 

I have no intention of breaking silence upon the present occasion, 
but I cannot be indifferent to the desire, however impossible to realise, 
that these events should be correctly recorded, so that the impartial 
historian of the future may be in a position to form a correct judg- 
ment upon them. I have, therefore, placed all my recollections of the 
past, and such documents as I possess, at the disposal of the author of 
this book. I have taken all the pains I can to make my testimony 
truthful and accurate. But the author is alone responsible for the use 
he has made of it, the conclusions of fact he has drawn from it, and 
the opinions formed thereupon ; for, indeed, neither oral testimony 
given long after the events, nor even contemporary documents, are 
such infallible guides as historians are accustomed to assume,’’ 


It would have been better, perhaps, if he had been more 
outspoken, and told us once and for all what this mystery 
about the Conservative Party is. The net result of this 
book is to show that the Fourth Party was, as far as its 
principles went, Democratic rather than Conservative, and 
we are left to draw the moral that Lord Randolph Churchill, 
except for the fact of his having belonged to the house 
of Marlborough, would have followed Mr. Gladstone 
instead of Lord Beaconsfield. Perhap3, had he lived, he 
might have occupied the place which Sir Heary Campbell- 
Bannerman holds to-day. The bok possesses a certain 
amount of interest, and can be quite easily read from be- 
ginning to end; yet it will not bear comparison with Mr. 
Winston Churchill's life of his father. The author is a 
little slipshod in style, using colloquialisms, and even 
slang, in a way that would not have been regarded as per- 
missible by a more careful stylist. There is also a good 
deal of repetition, both in phrase and incident, so that a 
very thorough revision is urgently required before a second 
edition is published. 


KAPPA OR KIPPS 
Let Youth but know, a Plea for Reason in Education. By Kaprra, 
(Methuen, 3s, 6d. net.) 
THERE is certainly something amiss with the system of 


the public school, so specialist after specialist is telling us. 
According to Kappa, the latest pedagogical bone-setter 
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and faith-healer, it is the diet that is all wrorg. The 
curriculum or general bill of fare is monotor.ous, unpalat- 
able, and gritty. The stcnes of the Latin grammar are 
substituted for the bread of classical culture. The rations 
of the more succulent subjects, such as science and history, 
the real mind-forming products, are altogether insufficient, 
if they appear on the supply-list at all. On the other 
hand, the autobiographer of Kipps, who has taken upon 
himself to act as physician in ordinary to the body politic, 
blames the educational cuisine. The broth is all right, 
even if itis Spartan. The mischief is that the cooks are 
mere scullions, devoid of all imagination. They blindly 
copy out-of-date recijes, and serve up the most abomin- 
able hodge-podge of réchauffés, when they do not set their 
pupils down to something absolutely raw and indigestible. 
The rétisseur who knows how to make education into a 
series of savoury dishes is still unborn. A pretty quarrel, 
truly, with both parties more or less in the right, but we 
think that Kappa has the best of Kipps. Obviously it is 
easier to provide first-rate materials than first-rate cooks. 
We have to train the latter; the former are already 
to hand. We think that those who are able to follow 
Kappa’s advice will be the first to break the vicious 
circle of the present system which begets the masters 
who in turn reproduce the system. Kipps has to 
show us how to create a new race, out of wedlock so 
to say, who shall overthrow the traditions of the present 
caste. 

At the outset Kappa naively admits he has not read the 
literature of his subject, a curious confession in one whose 
chief plea for historical teaching is grounded on the propo- 
sition that we cannot legislate on any matter unless we 
know its past history. It is true that he tries to justify his 
original case by subpoenaing such well-known writers as 
Fitch and Spercer, whose selected evidence he prints in 
appendices. But taken all in all he strikes us as more ofa 
preacher than a practitioner. We fancy his book will 
rather trouble the waters than do any real good to the 
paralytic majority who are too set fast in the grip of 
routine to be able to reach the healing flood. At most one 
can hope Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta. 

On the other hand, the author’s ignorance of the book- 
work of his subject makes his treatment of its problems 
unusually fresh and stimulating. We admire  unre- 
servedly its fervent and almost dithyrambic appeal for the 
reinstatement of wonder in the schocls, wonder of man at 
the miracle of the universe, and at the equaily marvellous 
miracle of himself. Inevitably we recall Descartes, whom 
Huxley described as the father of the modern scientific 
spirit. He alore among the philosophers placed wonder 
among the master passions of mankind, and it is largely, 
we believe, to his influence that must be attributed the 
cult and reverence for intellectual things which is so 
marked in French education and so pointedly absent from 
English. Wonder, as Kappa rightly says, leads to enjoy- 
ment, though we doubt whether the phrase he cites out of 
the Scottish catechism of the duty of man being to enjoy 
God for ever has the sense he attributes toit. In his appre- 
ciation of the value of history in education Kajpa recalls 
Montaigne, but he rates it even higher than the great 
Pyrrhonist, who merely lcoked on it to form the judgment, 
while Kappa regards it as the mother stuff for forming, not 
merely critical but ethical ideas. We applaud his tilt at 
grammar and his effective exposure of the antediluvian 
claims of the divine rights of Classics. It is amusing to 
note how this expiring superstition produces the most un- 
balanced judgment as regards the value of other subjects, 
even in those who are but moderate supporters of the 
ancien régime. The following quotation from a critic of 
Kappa’s will explain : 


I have just been looking through a paragraph of Kappa’s letter and 
thinking how it would translate first into French, then into Greek. 
Now it goes into French practically word for word. It could be done 
into French almost by a machine, certainly by an unintelligent 
French-speaking clerk, who did not know what the sentences really 
meant, 


Prodigious! Does this preposterous person realise that 
his word for word Stratford-atte-Bowe French is so far 
from the real French of Paris as to be practically un- 
intelligible to an ordinary Frenchman who does not know 
English? Perhaps he may faintly comprehend the diffi- 
culties of writing real French when we state in the 
examination for the French /icence, French students of 
18-20 are expected to spend six hours in turning into 
French a passage taken from English poetry and a piece 
of prose not longer than one of Kappa’s ordinary para- 
graphs. 

It has been stated that Kappa is but an alias of the 
author of the Schoolmaster and of the Upton Letters. 
We should be loth to believe in what, if it were true, 
would be little better than a literary “long firm.” We 
cannot think that the writer of the present book would 
be guilty of such unmitigated self-advertisement as _ his 
encomiums on the Upton Letters, were he their author, 
would involve. 


ie hh miei etn oe 6G 


A PERILOUS HYPOTHESIS 


The Historic Christ. By T, A. Lacey. (Longmans, 3s, 6d. net.) 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Lacey, in his dedication, declares himself 
the disciple of the great French critic whose identity is 
thinly veiled under the initials “A. L.,” he says at the 
same time that he is not wont to swear by the words of 
any master, and his book is a proof of the justice of that 
claim. Nobody could accuse the author of a blind fol- 
lowing of the Abbé Loisy; indeed, his point of view 
really differs more widely from that of M. Loisy than 
he prolably thinks. None the less is every fair-minded 
man grateful to Mr. Lacey for his defence of M. Loisy 
against a grotesque misrepresentation that proceeded from 
an unexpected quarter at the very moment when the 
circumstances made such an attack peculiarly unchivalrous. 

The book before us develops the argument of Mr. 
Lacey’s pamphlet, ‘“‘ Harnack and Loisy,’’ which was pub- 
lished, with a preface by Lord Halifax, about a year ago. 
Its main hypothesis is entirely original; indeed, so far 
as we know, it has not been even hinted at hitherto. 
That fact is no sort of reason for rejecting it; on the 
contrary, one would welcome any new hypothesis that 
seemed to help in solving the problem of the relations 
between the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul’s epistles and the 
Johannine writings. But, unfortunately, this hypothesis 
seems to us only to complicate the problem still further. 
Mr. Lacey is, however, to be congratulated on his frank 
acceptance of the critical method and its established 
resulis; on all the points of date, authenticity and the 
like, as to which serious critics are practically unanimous 
he accepts their conclusions. This attitude in one of the 
ablest and most prominent men of the Anglo-Catholic 
party is a welcome sign of the times; and we regard the 
bock as marking the beginning of a new epoch in the 
Church of England. 

Briefly, Mr. Lacey’s hypothesis is that St. Paul’s epistles 
(he leaves out of account those which critics generally 
regard as doubtful) and the Fourth Gospel represent 
primitive tradition ; and that St. Mark’s Gospel was written 
because the primitive Gospel as preached by St. Paul *‘ was 
found in practice to make for an imperfect apprehension 
of the real manhood of Jesus Christ,” in other words, to 
have a tendency towards Monophysitism. The hypothesis, 
at first sight, is more daring and ingenious than con- 
vincing, and further reflection does not diminish its 
difficulties; for, as a matter of history, it was the Fourth 
Gospel that led to the various forms of Docetism and 
Monophysitism (quite naturally, since it was accepted as 
historical fact), whereas St. Paul's teaching was afterwards 
made the basis of Arianism, also quite naturally. And 
could there be a book which shows less evidence of any 
‘ polemical or theological preoccupation on the part of its 
author than St. Mark’s Gospel? Mr. Lacey thinks that we 
' “can hardly suppose” Paypias to have been right in saying 
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that Mark’s preoccupation was “neither to omit nor to 
falsify anything that he had heard.” Why not? That 
is —— what one would infer from the Gospel itself. 
It reads like a collection of reminiscences put together 
without much method and little or no idea of selection; 
such a collection as one would naturally expect to have 
been made when the generation that had known Christ in 
the flesh had alinost died out. The influence of Pauline 
theology is to be traced in certain passages of Mark and 
the other Synoptics, but the fact that their narratives are 
so little coloured by it is the strongest testimony to their 
historical trustworthiness. That fact is for Mr. Lacey a 
proof that, to put it bluntly, they cooked their history and, 
by deliberate omissions, gave a misleading account of the 
earthly life of Jesus! His hypothesis requires us to believe 
that the writers of the first and third Gospels had the same 
theological preoccupation as Mark; that the united efforts 
of the Synoptics succeeded in eliminating the Monophysite 
tendency and restoring the balance so that by the end of 
the century the author of the Fourth Gospel was able safely 
to return to the primitive tradition and at last give a true 
account of the earthly life of Jesus—with the result (which 
he does not mention) that Monophysitism revived in a 
more extreme form than ever. It seems to us that the 
hypothesis meets no real difficulties, creates new ones, and 
is, indeed, wholly gratuitous. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that St. Paul under- 
stood the real character and personality of Jesus better 
than those who had been His immediate contemporaries ; 
on the contrary, such a hypothesis is quite in accordance 
with experience. There is nothing in St. Paul’s teaching 
inconsistent with the Life described in Mark; on the other 
hand, if the phenomenal life of Jesus was what it is 
described as being in the Fourth Gospel, St. Paul’s method 
is incomprehensible. Mr. Lacey seems to hold that what 
St. Paul taught about Jesus was what He had taught 
about Himself; but St. Paul does not say so, and in that 
case it is remarkable that, as Mr. Lacey recognises, St. 
Paul does not base his teaching on actual sayings of Jesus, 
to which he scarcely ever refers, and ignores every fact 
except the Last Supper, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
of which the Pauline Gospel, in the author’s words, is the 
“spiritual interpretation.” Surely our author is perverse 
when he insists that St. Paul got his theology from the elder 
apostles but learned little or nothing from them of the 
facts of our Lord’s earthly life. We have -no right to 
assume that St. Paul was ignorant of the facts of the life 
of Jesus; and, if it is true that Mark is based on a Petrine 
tradition, St. Peter, at any rate, cannot have considered 
those facts unimportant. How far the elder apostles 
came to agree with the Pauline theology we cannot tell: 
we do not fully know the cause of the famous dispute 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch; but there are 
abundant hints of a more serious disagreement than that 
on the question of Jewish ceremonial observances. And Mr. 
Lacey’s view of the purpose of Mark’s Gospel is hardly 
consistent with his other view, that the teaching of Peter 
and Paul was from the first identical. For Mark is the 
only place where we can look for the Petrine tradition. It 
is not to be sought in the so-called epistles of St. Peter; 
for, with all respect to Mr. Lacey, we really cannot accept 
the paradox that the first epistle, though written by 
Silvanus, a known companion of Paul, “is none the less 
St. Peter’s own.” 

It is impossible not to think that, however uncon- 
sciously, Mr. Lacey has been led to formulate his hypo- 
th:sis by an apologetic preoccupation. Facing, as he does, 
the conclusions of criticism, he sees that it is impossible 
to harmonise the Johannine narrative with that of the 
Synoptics ; he further sees that, if the Synoptics represent 
the primitive tradition, it cannot be held that Jesus directly 
claimed divinity and there is on historical evidence that He 
was directly conscious of it. The old dilemma: ‘* Either God 


or an impostor ”’ ceases to occupy the foreground. He, there- , 


fore,takes what seems to us the desperate and perilous course 
of sacrificing the historical authority of the Syn ptics in 





order to establish that of the Fourth Gospel. Should his 
hypothesis gain acceptance, the Syn»ptics would indeed 
be hopelessly discredited; they would be worthless as 
history and have no symbolical value; but it may well be 
doubted whether the other result would be attained. If 
we could accept the hypothesis, we should be obliged to 
conclude that there is no historica! tradition at all except 
St. Paul’s witness to the Last Supper, the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. 

We have not the spac: to deal with the author’s treat- 
ment of the Johannine writings, which is far from con- 
vincing and contains one or two positive statements which 
err on the sde of rashness. No reader of the book can 
fail to see that the author is a man of remarkably subtle 
and fertile mind. Unfortunately he allows his ingenuity 
to run away with him to a point where it becomes perver- 
sity. The obvious is not always untrue: but Mr. Lacey 
really seems incl ned to think so; the more far-fetched a 
hypothesis the more he likes it. It is hardly possible, 
for instance, to take seriously his discovery of a reference 
to the doctrine of the Logos in Romans x. 6-9, where St. 
Paul speaks of the “* word of faith, which we preach.” 

We must in conclusioa express our dissent from the 
author’s opinion that one may affirm by faith ‘a thing 
which seems tv be disproved by history.” This is an 
opinion frequently but most erroneously attributed to 
M. Loisy, trom whose conception of the nature and 
province of fa‘th it is entirely alien. We can rightly 
affirm by faith only things which can neither be proved 
nor disproved by history, because they are outside the 
region of phenomena. The Resurrection could be “true 
for faith,” thoagh the empty tomb and even the appear- 
ances of our Lord \were disproved by history, because a 
resurrection to cternal life is outside the region of pheno- 
meni. But the empty tomb cannot be affirmed by faith; 
it depends on historical evidence. Of course, phenomenal 
occurrences have led t» faith and are sometimes pre- 
supposed by it. We could affirm by faith nothing about 
Jesus if in fact He never lived. But we affirm by faith, 
not the fact of His having lived in this world, which is 
established by history, but the spiritual interpretation of it. 

Here, again, Mr. Lacey’s position seems to us both 
desperate and perilous; whea the defenders of an alleged 
phenomenal occurrence fall back on affirming it by faith 
(on the principle that, when one knows nothing, one may 
believe everything), they are in the last ditch. Surely 
the better course is to face the question whether the 
alleged occurrence is really essential to faith after all. 
Need we, for instance, even on the hypothesis that Jesus 
never directly claimed to be divine and was not directly 
conscious of divinity, abandon our faith in His divinity ? 
In our opinion there is no such necessity. 


HEROIC PALACE-BUILDING 


Somerset House, Past and Present. By Raymonp Neepuam and 
ALexaNDEeR Wensrer. (Unwin, 21s.) 


AT a time when the London Council is hesitating between 
the thrift of its pocket and the Hall of its dream, when the 
improvement of Trafalgar Square is left to the dubious 
sufficiency of private subscriptions, and when the ap- 
proaches to Buckingham Palace are growing in grandeur 
only to suggest what Paris would have achieved, it 1s re- 
freshing to turn to the Protector Somerset’s methods of 
carrying out a London enterprise. 

On becoming Protector ot the realm in March 1574, 
Somerset realised that Chester House, by Temple Bar, 
which had for some years been his home, was below the 
dignity of his office ad the pompof a Court. He resolved 
to build a palace which should rival Woisey’s at Hampton. 
His power was supreme, and it is interesting to see how 
he used it. The site could present no difficulty. It must 
be the best in all Londen; and he annexed it. More than 
a century later, when Henrietta Maria was resuming her 
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rudely interrupted occupancy of Somerset House, the poet 
Cowley enriched his congratulatory strains with praise of 
that ideal spot where ‘‘two cities make one glorious 
bow.” 

Others, however, had appreciated the noble view of 


Westminster, the City, and of the sunlit Surrey hills. 
Three bishops, those of Lichfield, Worcester, and Llandaff, 
already had houses on the spot. We do not suppose that 
Somerset liked disturbing them, but they had togo. Our 
authors feel sure they must have been compensated. The 
Strand Bridge was unfortunately in the way, and the Pro- 
tector smashed it. So was the Strand Inn of Chancery, 
and he flung it as rubbish to the void. The Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, which stood on part of the site, re- 
ceived more tender trea'ment; it was:azed to the ground, 
but it had the honour of supplying stones for the new 
Palace. The Duke was really put to it to find stone. That 
which came from St. Mary’s was a mere bagatelle. One 
day he made a irp to Clerkenwell, where, in the most 
gentleman!y way, he blew up the church of St. John of 
Jerusalem with gunpowder. But his masons were soon 
crying for more stone. Rather perturbed, the Protector 
hastily set his crow-bars to work on the cloisters of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and on the Charnel House attached to the same 
edifice. This called for a little ners e, because the Cloisters 
contained the great series of paintings of the Dance of 
Death, and the destruction of the Charnel House necessi- 
tated the carting away of tons of revered human remains. 
Though the citizens were very sulky about it, real trouble 
was warded off. This only came when the Protector, 
made desperate by the continued stone famine, sent his 
woikmen to fetch him St. Margaret’s Church from West- 
minster. There the people so far forgot themse:ves as to 
defend the house of God with bludgeons. The workmen 
scuttled back to the Strand. and could not be induced to 
return even when the troubled Duke offered to spare 
St. Marg :ret’s and ht lp himself from the Abbey. 

Our authors, it is but fair to say, show that Somerset 
had, in all probability, full legal rights over the buildings 
with which he fed the ravenous maw of Somerset House. 
And, as regards Westminster Abbey, we read that ‘it is 
in the highest degree improbab!e that the Protector, with 
whom personal popularily was of the highest consideration, 
should have projected destructive measures against a fabric 
which: it was the universal desire to preserve.” Yet 
there are. people who think it necessary to write comic 
histories of England. 

The Protector had his reward. His palace in the Strand 
was declared at the time to be a “ faire and goodlie house,” 
and its place in our architectural history is important. 
Whether its beauty sprang from the brain of John Thorpe, 
or John of Padua, or Sir John Thynne of Longleat, the 
designer of Old Somerset House was a man of genius. He 
came on the scene when G: thic was dead, yet not forgotten, 
and when the classic revival was rumoured, yet not born. 
He produced’a building strikingly new, one of the earliest 
and best examples of Renaissance architecture in England. 

During rather more than two hundred years old Somerset 
House saw history and made it. Its record, empurpled 
and squalid, is set forth with considerable charm and much 
patient scholarship in the volume before us. It would be 
interesting to marshal the pageant of persons and events ; 
to stand in the old courtyard amid the waving torches 
and heart-bursting shouts which there greeted Elizabeth 
soon after the Armada; to join the wits and masque- 
writers who made Somerset Hcuse so pleasant for James 
the First’s queen; to watch the sale of Charles the First’s 
pictures; to see Cromwell's lying-in-state; to observe, 
with Pepys, the railleries and miraculous leisure of 
Charles II. and his young queen when they called on the 

ueen mother in the Strand; and, finally, to trace the 
ecay of the palace into a barrack, and a nest of Court 
favourites, down to the day when its last housekeeper, Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox, the novelist and the friend of Johnson, 
left it to solitude and demolition. We are glad that 
the authors quote Michael Moser’s description of the 








decayed grandeur, the faded adornments and ruined fur- 
niture, of this period. It was a strange picture, and in 
after years it reminded its chronicler of “ those dilapidated 
castles, the haunts of spectres and residence of magicians. 
and murderers, which have since the period to which I 
allude made such a figure in romance.” 

The task which Sir William Chambers undertook in 1775, 
when he accepted the commission for New Somerset 
House, was one of great complexity. As Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield has pointed cut, he had to provide sets of offices 
and residences on a scale hitherto unknown in England. 
In this, and in all matters of workmanship, he-succeeded 
well. ‘‘No building in London,” say Messrs. Needham 
and Webster, “has been executed with greater ability 
than Somerset House, and if in some points it fails in 
freedom and vitality of design, it is nevertheless an almost 
perfect example of the master-builder’s craft.” We could 
wish that our authors had given a somewhat fuller sketch 
of Chambers, to whose biography they devote hardly more 
than a page. The burlesque of his “ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening,’ which Horace Walpole and Mason 
perpetrated, is but dimly referred to under the phrase, “a 
torrent of satire and abusive criticism.’’ The fact that 
Dr. Johnson contributed a short introduction to his 
‘Chinese Architecture’ might have been mentioned. Nor 
would some reference to the story of Goldsmith rushing 
from Sir William’s whist-table in Berners Street, in the 
crisis of a rubber, to relieve a street singer, have been 
out of place. There is an echo in Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
of an absurdly false report that Chambers had absconded 
from the Somerset House works, the fact being that he had 
gone to Flanders on a visit of pleasure, and was directing 
his assistants from abroad. By the way, it was in Norton 
Street, Marylebone, not ** North” Street, that the architect 
of Somerset House died on March 8, 1796. We lay down 
this book with admiration of its thorcughness, and a clear 
perception that it is a notable addition to the literature of 
London. The illustrations are excellent. 


THE LAND OF ROMANCE 


By Turopore Anprea Cook, M.A., F.S.A, 
(Rivingtons, 16s, net.) 


Old Provence. 
2 vols, 


THE art of travel is becoming one of the lost embellish- 
ments of life. There are now thcusands of sight-seers in 
quest of a change of air, and only a few wanderers in 
search also of a change of ideas. The adventures of 
the soul in a world of alien influences, are the great 
events in travel, and it is just these adventures that those 
who “see all sights from pole to pole, and glance, and nod, 
and bustle by,”’ generally miss. We go everywhere and 
learn nothing. And yet how much there is to learn, and 
how delightful and easy it all is to acquire! One has but 
to open one’s mind in a foreign land to the sweet impres- 
sions of things, and a stream of new and subtle frames of 
thcught and ways of feeling flows in upon us, and 
recreates us. Travel seems, indeed, to be a finer instru- 
ment of culture than literature, especially if it be under- 
taken among certain races in Southern Europe, in whose 
surroundings and traditions of life there survives much of 
the great civilisations of the past. The Italians are one of 
these races, and the Provencgaux, as Mr. T. A. Cook 
remarks, are another. 

In the wild and exquisite places informed with the Pro- 
vencal genius, one escapes from the throng. Vulgar 
luxury and taste have built for themselves garish re- 
treats in the cities of pleasure that disfigure the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and have thus sequestered themselves 
from the land of living romance. This is. what Provence 
is. In Greece, there remains only the empty, broken shrine 
of the dead soul of the ancient world. In Italy, the spirit 


|, of the Renaissance still lives on feebly in the lives of some 


of the people. But in Provcnce, the genius of romance has 
renewed itself by its ;ower over the hearts and imagina- 
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tions of men, This is the constructive idea of Mr. Cook’s 
admirably executed book. The forces which animate the 
new school of Provencal poetry are the same as those which 
made the old school of that poetry the source from which 
all the modern literatures of Europe are derived; and as a 
lover and student of the genius of Provence, Mr. Cook has 
carefully traced its roots in the past, in order to bring out 
more clearly the historic continuity of its life, from which 
it obtains its present strength and fame. 

And how far back into the ancient civilisations of the 
Mediterranean do those roots extend and draw nourish- 
ment‘! By some freak of heredity, it is only among the 
descendants of the Phoczans, who settled in Provence two 
thousand five hundred years ago, that there survives the 
incomparable teauty of feature which distinguished the 
ancient Greeks. In Greece itself it is not now found. 
Moreover, in the land of Gretia between the Durance and 
the sea, whe’e the Ionic settlers finally established them- 
selves, and in neighbouring towns, such as Nimes, there are 
many examples of late but exquisite Greek architecture, 
including the fincst temple outside Hellenic territories. In 
one of the ancient theatres Greek plays are still performed, 
once a year, before ten thousand spectators, while the 
bullfights in the vast amphitheatres built by the Romans 
attract audiences a'most as large as those that witnessed 
the gladiatorial combats of ancient days. 

Indeed, the Provengaux, as Mr. Cook says, live in an 
atmosphere of antiquity transmitted by Gretia from 
Greece and Rome. They are a pcople with strange powers 
of memory. The most curious chapter in the first volume 
of Mr. Cook’s work is that in which he traccs the meta- 
morphosis of Marius, bis wife and his Syrian sorceress, 
into the patron saints of Provence. The great Roman 
general well deserved this remarkable honour, for by the 
terrible battle near St. Remy, at which four hundred 
thousand invaders were massacred, he rescued Provence 
from barbarism. Mr. Cook also adds a fresh interest to 
the story, by showing that the beautiful monument, which 
stands by the arch of triumph at St. Remy, was really 
erected by Julius Cesar in commemoration of his uncle’s 
victory. Thus have the great deeds of the past been 
recorded in Provence on brute stone and in living legend. 

It was, no doubt, owing to their noble traditions of 
ancient civilisation that the races of Southern France were 
the first to emerge from the barbaric stage of feudalism, 
and to spread the ideals of chivalry throughout Europe, by 
means of a poetic literature, modern in form and feeling, 
besides giving to Simon de Montfort that idea for calling 
the three estates together in Parliament which he intro- 
duced, with such important results, into England. The 
second volume of Mr. Cook's work, in which he depicts the 
intense and picturesque life of Provence in the middle 
ages, is naturally more interesting in matter than the first. 
But his method is the same. In order to portray con- 
cretely the spirit of each period, he describes the history 
and physiognomy of the one town in which it is most 
clearly reflected. And what an array of gems he has 
strung on to the thread of his narrative! There is first St. 
Remy, a rounded picture of classic life, with its gay, scented 
gardens lying under the tare crags of the Alpilles, and 
the golden tint of its triumphal arch showing against the 
brilliant southern sky. But the perfect, medieval towns 
are the captain jewels in the carcanet. Les Baux, for 
instance, perched like the eagle’s eyrie it was, on high, wild, 
rocky country, and Carcassone that dominates, with its 
two circles of towered and embattled curtains, the road 
between France and Spain; these glow in the distance 
with} the fine, miniature beauty of detail of the fortified 
towns which the earliest school of painters set in the blue 
backgrounds of their pictures. Then there is Aigues- 
Mortes, the city of dead waters, built by the Crusaders of 
St. Louis, in which no note of modernity disturbs the 
medieval atmosphere; Arles with its beautiful girls and 


its ancient church in which the Emperor Barbarossa was, 


crowned; and Beaucaire and its castle fragrant with 
memories of that consummate flower of medieval literature, 





Nicolette of the white feet. Yes, old Provence is the land 
ofromance, and of the tale of its beauty and interest Mr. 
Cook is the most delightful of narrators. 


THE SISTER OF FREDERIC THE GREAT 


Wilhelmina Margravine of Baireuth. By Evira E, Curneut, 
Two volumes. (Chapman & Hall, 21s, net.) 


THE sister of Frederic the Great left behind her not only 
a considerable mass of correspondence, but also, according 
to the habit of her age, a Memoir, which, she had never 
been able to finish to her liking. After her death the 
manuscripts fell into the hands of publishers, and various 
editions with different claims to authenticity excited for 
the time considerable interest and controversy. Wilhel- 
mina, it appeared, had used her pen freely, some thought 
unscrupulously, and the critics were quick to convict her 
of disloyalty as a friend and of inaccuracy as a writer. 
Nevertheless, Carlyle, with his keen eye for worth, finds it 
“a human book ... a veracious book, done with heart, 
and from eyesight and insight.” To Sainte-Beuve it re- 
vealed talents no less remarkable than those of her famous 
brother. Miss Cuthell, although her method is at times 
too crude and colloquial to be altogether pleasing, has 
given us a picturesque and readable account of a woman 
who is invariably interesting. 

On her mother’s side Wilhelmina was a granddaughter 
of George I. of England and of Sophia Dorothea, the 
prisoner of Ahlden. Her father’s mother was more plea- 
santly distinguished as the friend of Leibnitz and Bayle, 
who did her best to kindle something of the brilliancy of 
Parisian salons in Charlottenburg. The parents of Frederic 
and Wilhelmina had done little to deserve two such 
children, and the relationship was from the first strangely 
incongruous. Frederic William, the father, with many 
solid claims to respect, treated his children with a grotesque 
brutality which suggested insanity; Sophia Dorothea, the 
mother, was a stern and ambitious woman, who, like her 
husband, was too much dominated by her own wishes to 
have much independent affection for her children. Wil- 
helmina was a precocious child, but, save for one circum- 
stance, an unhappy one. The happiness of her childhood, 
as toa great extent of her whole life, depended upon her 
brother Frederic, who was born three years after her: 
they had two bodies and one soul, he wrote in later years. 
They were ‘inseparable in the nursery”: at six years old 
Wilhelmina had impressed the eye of a painter with one 
attitude that was to be characteristic of her future life; 
she lays her hand on Frederic’s arm to restrain him from 
some infantine campaign on which he is bent with his big 
drum. But in the nursery Wilhelmina had to suffer from 
the tyranny of nurses and the erudition of scholars. The 
Queen was already ambitious for her daughter, and, not 
content with the simple teaching of governesses, procured 
a tutor who could instruct in “six modern languages 
without counting Slav and Basque dialects and Oriental 
tongues including Chinese.” With this gentleman Wilhel- 
mina absorbed ‘universal history” with such thorough- 
ness that it took her four years of steady toil to reach the 
eighth century starting from “ before the Deluge.” She 
was so good a linguist that, as Sainte-Beuve says, she 
might have written her Memoirs in English or German 
had she not chosen to write them. in French ; but, 
unfortunately, she was taught neither Greek: nor Latin, 
and with her deep interest in the classics only knew 
them through translations. All this learning, how- 
ever, so far as the Queen was concerned, was but an 
instrument to fit Wilhelmina for marriage. Her marriage 
engrossed her thoughts while she was still strumming 
her scales and learning her declensions, for thus early the 
Queen had chosen Frederic Prince of Wales as the most 
desirable suitor for her daughter. To further the match 
she condescended to intrigues and secret negotiations 
in which Wilhelmina soon became an accomplice, for, 
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although both mother and daughter ignored the wider 
issues that were at stake, the King considered the English 
marriage from its political aspect only. The part that this 
intrigue played in Wilhelmina’s early life seems curiously 
out of proportion to its intrinsic importance, or perhaps 
we may complain that Miss Cuthell has followed the com- 
plications too laboriously. After six years of scheming 
and diplomacy the negotiations were broken off by the 
King in a sudden fit of rage: and, before Wilhelmina knew 
what was to become of her, the Crown Prince’s plot to 
escape to France was discovered. It was natural that 
Wilhelmina should be suspected of complicity, and after a 
violent scene with her father she was sent to prison and 
bidden to reflect on the merits of her two suitors, the 
Duke of Weissenfels and the Hereditary Prince of Baireuth. 
Her mother was still of opinion that ‘‘a prison is better 
than a bad marriage,”’ but Wilhelmina, when her brother’s 
pardon was promised on condition of her consent, was 
weak enough to give in. She agreed to marry the Prince 
of Baireuth, and received two letters from her parents, in 
one of which her “ faithful father’’ promised that he would 
never forsake her, and in the other her mother exclaimed: 
**I swear you an eternal hatred, and will never forgive 
you.” In spite of the fervour of this statement the Queen 
proved herself fairly consistent. 

So far the brutal and cumbersome machinery of the Court 
had effectually obscured the finer shades of Wilhelmina’s 
character. Her love of her brother was the most individual 
trait in her nature, except for a habit she had, whenill in 
bed or locked up in prison, of reading and writing and 
composing music. But now that she was married she 
could expand more freely, although the atmosphere was 
still sufficiently harsh. The little Court of Baireuth was 
humble compared with that of Berlin, and Her Royal 
Highness seemed both to herself and others too grand a 
lady for such simplicity. The Margrave, her father-in- 
law, moreover, was as economical as her own father, and less 
respectable. He might have been induced to die, thought 
Frederic, “if only he was sure that they distilled brandy 
in Heaven.” But Wilhelmina was happy in her husband, 
who to some extent shared her cultivated tastes. A 
daughter, their only child, was born to them and named 
Frederica alter her uncle. The Margrave died in 1735, 
and with her accession began the few happy years of 
Wilhelmina’s life. As Margravine she had some scope for 
her energies, although in many ways they were still pitiably 
circumscribed. Her husband consulted her in the affairs 
of the government and she began to meditate plans for 
transiorming Baireuth into a centre, or at least a reflection, 
of intellectual brilliancy. She corresponded with her 
brother about Italian actors and musicians, and the rustic 
taste of Baireuth was trained by the performance of French 
plays and operas. Her intellectual tastes were revived and 
stimulated ; she read philosophy and expounded her views 
upon the theory of atoms and the existence of God. She 
began to build extravagantly, in the classical style. This, 
it is clear, was the real Wilhelmina: the woman of brilliant 
and volatile intellect, eager for knowledge and expe- 
rience and craving above all the stimulus of companion- 
ship. She stayed once at Rheinsberg when Frederic was 
King, and the days passed in music, acting, and the con- 
versation that she loved. There she met Voltaire, and 
began an intimacy which lasted her lifetime. But the 
King left this brillant company for the opening campaign 
of the war of the Austrian succession and henceforward 
the Margravine’s life was never free from anxiety. ‘“‘ My 
great joy,” she had written, “has always been study, 
music and above all the delight of society.’”’ All her life, 
with one or two brief exceptions, she was only to know 
this joy through translations. The music and the society 
of Baireuth she found “detestable.” Nor was she to 
enjoy her studies and the companionship of her husband 
for long. Wilhelmina’s beauty faded as he: health became 
increasingly frail, and her husband was drawn into an 
intimacy with her greatest friend, Dorothea von Marwitz. 
Wilhelmina, in spite of her sarcastic tongue, was dis- 





tinguished by a certain proud loyalty where her friends 
were concerned, and for a long time woutd see no ill. The 
effect of her disappointment when she could no longer 
ignore it was to concentrate her affections still more ex- 
clusively upon her brother. He inspired the most profound 
feeling in a nature too fastidious to be passionate. She 
threw herself into the intellectual reform of Baireuth, 
founded a University and anticipated the present opera- 
house. Baireuth was sufficiently gay to attract French- 
men from their metropolis; Voltaire, with whom the Mar- 
gravine corresponded, paid her the high compliment of 
coming himself. But al! this activity was carried on in 
defiance of the failing health which obliged her to winter 
in the South. To Wilhelmina the journey was an intel- 
lectual pilgrimage to be performed in a spirit of due 
reverence, but the account so faithfully recorded by Miss 
Cuthell is not more interesting than such itineraries 
generally are. Wilhelmina at the age of forty-five preserved 
an insatiable appetite for the sights of the world. 

The last years of her life were years of physical and 
mental suffering. She tried to negotiate a peace for her 
brother, and failed. She had to hear of his defeats and to 
read of his desire to kill himself. ‘‘ Medieval barbarism ”’ 
she thought was to engulf the little spot of light and reason 
which she had tended with so much care. Her dauzhter’s 
marriage proved a failure. But her mind, as she wrote in 
her last letter to her brother, “is always with me,” and 
she might have added, always occupied with others. She 
died in October 1758, aged forty-nine, and “ Vanity of 
Vanities’’ was by her own choice the text of her funeral 
sermon. Miss Cuthell’s book is full of interesting materials 
for any one who cares to preach it. 


THE NUNS OF PORT ROYAL 


Angélique of Port Royal, 1591-1661. By A. K.H. (Skeffing- 
ton, 10s. net.) 


AmonG the books which still remain to be written is a 
history of the Counter Reformation, or, if the term be 
preferred, the Catholic Revival. We are not unaware that 
the bookshelves of Europe are already well packed with 
rhetoric and learning concerning this very subject. It 
is not difficult to learn how the popes endeavoured to 
moralise Rome, or how the house of Habsburg won back 
Austria and Bohemia to the fold. The amount of writing 
which the conscientious historian would be constrained to 
master is indeed enormous—and constitutes not the least 
of the reasons why he does not appear. Yet he might 
honourably lighten his task by leaving the politics and the 
wars aside. They are of no vital importance in a history 
which should be one of thought. and of morality. One part 
of the field has been very well cleared—and it is the his- 
tory of Port Royal to which A. K. H. has now con- 
tributed a biography of La Mére Angélique. The author 
deserves our thanks for having treated his (or her) theme 
in the proper spirit—namely as a study of the doubts, 
painful inward and spiritual wrestlings and ecstatic 
triumphs of the pathetic society of holy women and of 
men both learned and holy, who dwelt in and about that 
Cistercian house. We have travelled very far from the 
eighteenth-century point of view of Chamfort. He 
thought it amusing to see Racine, the “ author of Phédre,” 
speak of the ‘ grands desseins de Dieu sur la Mére Agnes.” 
To us it is not amusing, but a proof of the narrowness of 
those self-satisfied persons, the philosophers, that Cham- 
fort should have been moved to derision bythe “ Abrégé 
de l'histoire de Port Royal.” It may be that the pendulum 
has, after its manner, swung too far, and that we are unduly 
tolerant of spiritual strivings, which were apt to cross the 
border of mere ‘‘religious fidgets.’”” Nevertheless the 
Port Royal nuns and the “ Messieurs’’ who came to live 
as hermits under their shadow were not insignificant 
people. A movement which attracted Pascal and had the 
lifelong support of such men as the Abbé de Saint Cyran, 
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Arnould, Lancelot, Nicole, Le Maitre, and Saci, has its great 
place in the history of religion. 

A. K. H. does not undertake to deal with the whole 
story of Port Royal, but only with the life of La Mére 
Angélique. He even turns to show how theological 
disputes affected her as a monastic reformer with reluc- 
tance, and with an apologetic explanation that Port Royal 
cannot be made inteiligible without some understanding 
of Jansenius, and of the famous dispute concerning the 
propositions, which were or were not fairly to be deduced 
from his “‘ Augustinus.” He isright. The twenty volumes 
of that monument of industry, and Saint Augustine him- 
self, and the forty volumes of Arnould, constituted the 
cannon-shot fastened to the ankle of Port Royal—to quote 
the lively image of Sainte-Beuve. And they do more. 
They show in the first place, as A. K. H. appears to be 
aware, why the Jesuits and the Pope were right to be afraid 
of Port Royal, and why Joseph de Maistre had some excuse 
for being moved by it tofury. The plain truth about the 
whole movement known by the name is that the Messieurs 
and the nuns formed a kind of co-operative and magnified 
Douce Davie Deans. They were orthodox, but with an 
orthodoxy defined by themselves, and they would argue 
the question with the Pope. It was the function of the 
ladies to set an example of all that was correct in monas- 
ticism, and to meet the authority of the Church, when it 
was exercised against Port Royal, with meek contumacy. 
The Pope may have made himself ridiculous when he 
called on women who professed a pious ignorance to say 
that certain propositions were in the ‘‘ Augustinus ” which 
they had not read. He was, for all that, not at all ridicu- 
lous when he told them they had no right to think for 
themselves. They should have gone over to the Reforma- 
tion if they desired to enjoy that freedom. Racine has 
left an inimitable picture of the comic scene which took 
place when the Archbishop of Paris came to Port Royal 
for the signature of the nuns. They professed prostrate 
obedience on their knees, and with eyes suffused with 
tears asked him the most exasperating questions as to 
what he meant; till the archbishop was provoked into 
using language unbecoming a cleric and a gentleman. An 
anticleric may fairly be moved to laughter by seeing a 
great ecclesiastical authority suffering from what Renan 
calls the familiar device of rebellious clerics. He was 
driven to severity by pious rebellion—and. then called a 
persecutor. 

The scene took place after the death of La Mére Angé- 
lique, but the nuns were what she had made them. A. K: H. 
has, whether intentionally or not we do not feel sure, 
made it quite clear why there could be no secure place for 
Jacqueline Arnould, La Mére Angélique, in the Church of the 
Counter Reformation. Placed in a religious house as Abbess 
at the age of seven by a most scandalous intrigue on the part 
of her pious father, she, if we may be permitted the frivolity 
of the expression, ‘‘ played the game’’; and she played it 
from pride. She might have had her vows quashed, but 
her position in such a family as the Arnoulds would have 
been intolerable after an open rebellion. One cannot but 
sympathise with the poor girl who was committed to a 
monastic life as a mere child, and then meanly trapped and 
bullied by her father into signing a renewal of her vows at 
the age of fifteen. Itis a genuine satisfaction to read how, 
when she had finally accepted the fate provided for her by 
her family, she resolved to be an Abbess indeed, and to 
begin by enforcing the rule of Saint Benedict against her 
father. Antoine Arnould was a pious “‘cotqueen,” and 
enjoyed regulating the little colony of women at Port 
Royal. It was the equivalent, he thought, for the money 
he gave the house, and he thought that the daughter of 
whom he had made ‘‘a spouse of Christ,” was to continue 
to be his obedient child. When the door was shut in his 
face on the famous “ journée du Guichet”’ he stormed as 
grossly as the Archbishop at a later date. The story is 
not always so pleasing. A. K. H. (again we have to say 
that we do not know whether with intention or not) has 
brought out the little miseries of monastic life very clearly, 





its hysterias, its delusions, and the frightful stimulus to 
conscious, and unconscious, hypocrisy supplied by its in- 
cessant dwelling on the need for manifestations of piety. 
La Mére Angélique, at the end of her life, thought it 
necessary to warn a correspondent that ‘‘ the directioa of 
nuns demands infinite precaution, for they are not always 
as sincere as they ought to be, and as they appear to be.” 
We are frequently reminded of the contemptuous outburst 
of Santa Teresa “‘estas son pequefieces de mugeres ’— 
these are the sillinesses of women—when, we hasten to 
add, they are forced into, or have thrown themselves into, 
an unnatural life. If anybody by any chance wishes to 
know whether Diderot had an excuse for La Religieuse, he 
need not go beyond the page of A. K. H., read with a 
little criticism and knowledge. From the same source, 
and indeed from many others, he may learn what a very 
dangerous business this of the “direction of nuns,’’ as 
practised in the Church of the Counter Reformation was 
—for the director and the nun. M. de Saint Cyran 
with his harrowings of the female soul, and the exalted 
women who never could have enough of his holy severities, 
do not always move us to admiration. They would even 
provoke us to the flippancy of Chamfort—if we did not 
remember how much anguish of women who might have 
been honest wives and mothers it all implies. And the 
spectacle is the more painful when one reflects that on 
Saint Cyran’s own principles it was all useless. He held 
and taught a rigid predestinarian doctrine. When Conrad 
of Marburg tormented Saint Elizabeth he had at least the 
excuse of believing that heaven could be won by practising 
austerities. 








THE PRACTICAL LECTURER 


[We have been requested to publish the following as a model 
for University Lecturers :] 


A GREAT ENGLISHWOMAN 


I wish to-day to direct your attention to a little poem of 
considerable charm and beauty, but more interesting to us 
as presenting in clear outline and with a firm and delicate 
touch the character of a great and typical Englishwoman. 
This poem of Mr. Lear’s has long since made its appeal to 
the English people on the ground of its humour, and 
I hope to show you that underlying the humour is that 
basis of reality which gives their greatness to the humor- 
ous creations of Shakespeare. You will, perhaps, have 
already guessed that I refer to the Pobble’s Aunt Jobiska. 

As I see you have not copies of it, I think I must trouble 
you to take it down at dictation : 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Had once as many as we 

When they said, ‘‘ Some day you may lose them all"’; 
He replied —‘‘ Fish fiddle-de-dee ! ’’ 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink 

For she said, ‘‘ The World in general knows——” 


I wish I had not to remind you that late comers disturb 
a lecture. 


—There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes. 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Swam across the Bristol Channel ; 
But before he set out he wrapped his nose 
In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, ‘‘ No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm ; 
And it's perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe —provided he minds his nose.”’ 


The Pobble swam fast and well 

And when boats or ships came near him, 
He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell, 

So that all the world could hear him. 
And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 
When they saw him nearing the farther side—- 
‘* He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers! "’ 
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What? Am I reading too fast ? 
slower, 


Oh, then, I'll go 


But before he touched the shore, 


Is that slow enough ? 


The shore of the Bristol Channel, 
A sea-green Porpoise carried away 

His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
And when he came to observe his feet, 
Formerly garnished with toes so neat, 
His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were gone! 


And nobody ever knew 
From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes, 
In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps or crayfish gray, 
Or crafty mermaids stole them away — 
Nobody knew ; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his twice five toes ! 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried him up 
To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And she made him a feast at his earnest wish 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish ;— 
And she said: ‘‘ It’s a fact the whole world knows, 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes.” 


There is, however, an initial difficulty which we must 
face. It may be asked—and the question must be 
answered—whether Aunt Jobiska was English at all. 
Indeed, the suggestion has been made that the name 
Jobiska is Polish, and that Pobble itself is a British 
abbreviation of Pobiedonostsev. It is unfortunate that 
the University at present has no readership in Polish, and 
I cannot resist the temptation to suggest to the Studies 
Syndicate that if this language were added to the Previous 
Examination as a compulsory subject, something might be 
effected {o improve its position in the University. But I 
hope to show you that it is possible in spite of the names 
to recognise a strongly marked English character in this 
remarkable woman. 

It will be best to begin by considering the date and 

lace and environment of our heroine. Reference is made 
in the sixth stanza to “his Aunt Jobiska’s Park,” which, it 
is clear, must be near the scene of the Pobble’s great 
swim. We have the evidence of stanza iii. to the fact that 
Aunt Jobiska was a character well known to “ Sailors and 
Admirals” in charge of “boats” and “ships ’”—in other 
words, she was not only a familiar figure in the highest 
strata of society, but a great personage among the humble 
fishermen of the neighbourhood. The language implies a 
naval station and a certain fishing industry, and these on 
the Bristol Channel, as we see in stanzaii. This at once 
helps us to fix the place, in spite of some indefiniteness in 
the text. We are not clearly told whether the Pobble 
swam from Wales to England or vice versa, but a reference 
to the map, always bearing in mind the conditicns we 
have already discovered, will make it clear to us that he 
swam out from Avonmouth. Cardiff was as yet a place of 
no importance. The distance from Avonmouth to Prat 
Pill on the other coast is five and a half miles; from Car- 
diff to St. Thomas Head nine and a half; and even from 
Lavennock Point to St. Thomas’s Head, eight miles. 
Further down the Channel the swim would have been the 
act of a maniac; and that the Pobble was a maniac, I 
must firmly deny, in spite of his undoubted peculiarities. 

We may take it, then, as established that Aunt Jobiska’s 
park was at or near Avonmouth. There remains the date, 
and I think we cannot go far wrong if we attribute the 
Pobble’s bold venture to a desire to emulate Lord Byron. 
“ This morning,” wrote the poet, “I swam from Sestos to 
Abydos.” That morning was May 3, 1810. Another indica- 
tion of date lies in the fact that, while Aunt Jobiska has 
that enthusiasm for amateur medicine, which clings to 
great English ladies who have no children of their own, 
her remedies show no hint of homeeopathy or electropathy. 








Her strong, purposeful philanthropy made itself felt 
among the fisher-folk’s families with preparations of 
simples and herbs—“‘eggs and buttercups fried with 
fish’ — 

His Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink, 

For she said, ‘‘ The World in general knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes.’’ 


Such gentle nostrums and a harmless enthusiasm: for 
searlet flannel together offer a wonderful revelation. of 
character. 

So far we conclude that Aunt Jobiska had a park near 
Avonmouth about the year 18ro or a little later. This fits 
in well with England’s naval energy at that date; and it 
further helps us to understand a trait in her character, 
which has not, I think, been noticed. She is-a spiritual 
child of the French Revolution. Despite the friendship of 
Admirals, she is an enthusiast for humanity—witness-her 
philanthropy, and remark her passion for Red—the colour 
of revolution. ‘Lavender Water tinged with pink,’ 
“scarlet flannel”—yes! and even her cat knew her 
revolutionary sympathies and went with “crimson 
whiskers ’’—which implies considerable republican ardour, 
as faint heart never dyed cat’s whiskers. 

This naturally leads me to a side of her character which 
I would fain pass over, but truth forbids. It is quite clear 
that a streak of eccentricity runs in the family. Assum- 
ing that the name Jobiska does not imply Polish blood— 
and we have no evidence of Polish immigration—we 
deduce an eccentric parent, and from him (or her) we 
derive the Pobble, who is thus nephew by birth and not by 
marriage. The grandparent, the aunt and the nephew all 
show signs of eccentricity, yet not inconsistent with charm 
and character. Few of us in attempting to. swim: the 
Bristol Channel would think of carrying a bell, any more 
than we would dye our cat’s whiskers crimson. And it 
will be observed that sailors and admirals, rich and poor, 
at once recognise the family oddness, and attribute the 
Pobble’s swim to a whim of his Aunt. 


He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers, 


I may conclude this line of observation by. remarking that 
few aunts—not so eccentric—would suggest a nose-cap of 
scarlet flannel to a nephew swimming the channel, and few 
normal nephews would accept the suggestion. 

I pass on to a more pleasant topic. The Aunt is, if I 
may use the expression, something of a philosophe—an 
esprit fort, She invariably refers everything to general 
principles: ‘‘ The world in general knows ” ; “‘ it’s perfectly: 
known.” These general principles are: her foundation ; 
her structures rise from them naturally, if with a graceful- 
ness all her own. I half suspect that, when in verse i, we: 


read : 
When they said, “ Some day you may lose them all”; 


(the reference is to the Pobble’s toes), we should under- 
stand a kindly and gentle warning from an Aunt who read 
his character, and, understanding his weakness, wished to 
safeguard him at once with good advice and scarlet flannel. 
But my crowning evidence is in the last stanza. His great 
loss has befallen the Pobble— 


His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were gone— 


(the defective rhyme of itself suggests emotion)—he aban- 
dons his swim, allows himself to be taken on board boat, 
rowed and then carried to his Aunt’s ever-open door. 
Then, in the moment of his deepest humiliation and 
anguish, the woman rises to her true greatness. Her 
general principles dilate—she soars to a higher altitude 
than she has yet attained—and in words that at once 
dazzle by their sheer genius and make the heart throb by 
their wise affection, she cries: 


It’s a fact the whole world knows 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes. 
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AT NIGHT-FALL 


Now let the thoughts of time go by— 
Needs of the body and the mind ;— 
The busy sun is lost behind 

The hills, and ail the meadows lie 

Under the eternal sky. 


Now banish fancy, thought and care ; 
Into their woods bid them begone; 
Their busy day is out and done; 

For silence now must thou prepare 

Breathing the immortal air. 


Thy cares go, giving thee release, 

Into the silence of the night, 

While star and star across the height 
Measure the spaces of thy peace 
When thy cares go by and cease. 


But when thy heart is free from stain, 
Washed as in waters infinite 
From every care that clouded it, 
With the.morning thou wilt fain 
Take the thoughts of time again. 


HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


A BEAUTIFUL edition of Edgar Allan Poe's works which 
has been published by T. W. Crowell and Co., of New 
York, naturally induces one to re-consider the claims of 
this writer. Of the literary men produced by America, 
Poe is, in a sense, the most literary, and it is not going 
too far to say that he has exercised more influence than 
any other translantic man of letters; though, curiously 
enough, this has been exemplified more in his prose than 
in his verse. Theshort story of to-day owes more to him 
than to any other writer: Bret Harte, who was the greatest 
master of this particular kind of writing in his time, learned 
a great deal of his craft from Edgar Ailan Poe, and it has 
always struck me as strange that a novelist so unlike in his 
general manner to the American as R. L. Stevenson 
should have had, nevertheless, a profound admiration for 
him; an admiration which, on the whole, was well 
grounded, true though it be that those who followed Poe 
could not imitate his excellences. The ingenious detective 
story of modern days is almost a direct outcome of the 
“Tales of Mystery and Imagination,” nor have any of the 
followers outdone their original; but a careful considera- 
tion of Poe will demonstrate that the short story 
differs, not only in degree but in kind, from the long 
novel. Ingenuity is almost sufficient in itself for 
the briefer form of narration, whereas many qualities that 
Poe did not possess, such as very wide interests in life, 
and a lively sympathy with human hopes and fears, a 
profound understanding of human nature and its working, 
are necessary to him who wculd compose a long romance. 
The essence of its merit must be that it paints a little world 
in miniature, full of diverse and contrasting characters, alive 
with their thoughts, emotions, and interests; and not only 
so, but every individual in it must look at the working of 
the rest from his own point of view. This will, no doubt, 
appear to be a saying true to the point of triteness, but 
those who have any intimate knowledge of modern fiction 
.will be aware how greatly it is neglected—how frequently 
the writers of to-day forget that, to the cabman who drives 
him, the most interesting character in fact or fiction is 
only a fare. And this gces through life: the average in- 
dividual looks upon other individuals solely as regards 
their connection with himself. 

The gift of understanding humanity did not belong to Poe. 
He was, in the widest sense of the word, self-centred, and 





this is more apparent in his poems than in his short stories. 
Of course, one reads these poems now almost exclusively 
on account of their verbal melody. They come as near 
being a mere arrangement of words as the most zealous 
devotee of art for art’s sake can desire. In the letter to 
B—— prefixed to the poems, Poe, referring to his antithesis, 
Dr. Johnson, says: 


Think of all that is airy and fairy-like, and then of all that is hideous 
and unwieldy ; think ate huge bulk, the Elephant! and then—and 
then think of the ‘‘ Tempest ’’—the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream "— 
Prospero—Oberon—and Titania! ... 


And he goes on to give a definition of poetry as he conceives 
it: 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of science by having, 
for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth ; to romance, by having for 
its object an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, being a poem only 
so far as this object is attained ; romance presenting perceptible images 
with definite, poetry with indefinite sensations, to which end music is 
an essential, since the comprehension of sweet sound is our most 
indefinite conception. Music, when combined with a pleasurable idea, 
is poetry; music without the idea is simply music; the idea without 
the music is prose from its very definitiveness, 


It is interesting to take a poem like “The Haunted 
Palace” and consider it in the light of this definition. 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there ! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 


There is thought of a kind here, and it is so simple and 
obvious that it seems to have been taken merely as some- 
thing round which to wind these musical sentences and 
phrases. It seems as though Poe were turning over in his 
mind the pathos of his own history, to which he is never 
deaf. This comes out in the last two stanzas; 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn !|—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


If regret and sorrow are true materials for verse, there 
is abundance of them here ; and the note is one that goes 
through all his works, and is indeed almost the only one 
he possesses. It undoubtedly finds its most perfect 
expression in “‘ Annabel Lee,”’ that wail of sorrow which 
sings of itself: 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angéls in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea, 
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The vagueness which he actually sought for in verse, 
extends to his descriptions. We do feel in a certain way 
that he was impressed by his surroundings. Often in 
‘Annabel Lee” the aspect of the sea is suggested by 
means so fine that they are almost imperceptible, and 
perhaps no one has rendered so well that period of the 
year when the “ rotten woodland drips ” as he has done in 
*Ulalume ” : 

The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, } 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


In all this the word-music is by far the most obvious 
characteristic, and a certain weariness that comes through 
too much reading of Poe may probably be attributed to 
this fact. In the best of our reading we seem to discover 
new meanings at each fresh perusal; and sometimes we 
might almost say that the mere words cease to allure us as 
soon as we go for consolation to poetry, and few will 
dispute Matthew Arnold’s dictum that one of the highest 
functions of poetry is toconsole. When Carlyle, after the 
burning of his manuscript of “ The French Revolution,” 
longed for some simple words of poetry, he was expressing 
the need of the troubled and weary heart for comfort, to 
which poetry is one response. No doubt it is as true on 
the other side that moral maxims in the form of rhyme, 
though they may be very excellent guides to conduct and 
enshrine much wisdom, are not in themselves poetry. 
But thought and expression in poetry of the very highest 
order are so closely wedded that they are not two but 
one. Whenever the balance is unequal the result is at 
least comparative failure. Browning packed with thought 
is as undesirable as Poe with nothing but fine embroidery 
round one slender idea. A. 


[Next week's Causerie will be “ Geoffrey Chaucer” by 
Alfred W. Pollard.} 








FICTION 


Miss Desmond. By Marnie Van Vorst. 


THE rich, selfish, “smart ” married woman, her lover, and 
her apparently corrupt, but really innocent child, have 
done duty so often in fiction that it takes no little strength 
of characterisation to make them live again. A split infini- 
tive on the twelfth page, a sentence of most slovenly 
construction on the e'eventh, the Swiss hotel, the rich 
Americans, the id!e aristocratic Englishman, all promised 
an entertainment of little distinction or originality. But 
these forebodings were not justified. The beautiful and 
natural temperament of Virginia Desmond and the touching 
character of her worldly little niece, Molly Strutchers, both 
gain in importance as the story develops, and both impart 
charm toit. Virginia is the American Puritan who comes 
straight from her garden and her secluded home into the 
mephitic atmosphere of her sister’s world. The sister is 
not there at first, but the daughter and the lover are, and 
they suggest the atmosphere to Virginia's horrified soul. 
The lover, with his lurid past and complicated affections, 
reminds us of Ouida’s heroes, and at the crisis of his fate we 
think he is what Tinkler called Peter Pan. He did not 
want to marry Molly, he was not bound to do so, but the 
eyes of Mol.y’s mother were * the embodiment of will and 
magnetism.”” Rather than resist them he became her 
son-in-law. This seems to us an insufficient reason for a 
marriage that came hard on Virginia. Bedford’s affec- 
tions and relationships are a good deai tangled throughout 
the story. He loves Molly’s mother till he sees Virginia: 
soon after he sees Virginia he marries Molly because her 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 





mother tells him he must. After his marriage he is, of 
course, Virginia’s nephew. Therefore we ought to have 
looked at the Table of Kindred in the Prayer Book before 
we went down the terrace steps at the end of the story. 
But Virginia is a charming woman, and if her shadowy 
Englishman could make her happy we will leave her with 
him in her garden, the white chrysanthemums falling from 
her hands. 


The Red-haired Woman: her Autobiography. By Louise Kenny. 
(Murray, 6s.) 


WE believe and hope that Miss Louise Kenny is a young 
writer and this her first book. That she is inexperienced, 
sentences such as the following amply testify: ** But the 
small man of the house, her only son, aged five, aimed a 
half-rotten turnip, which smashed on the side of the 
emergency-man's head, so that he was the horriblest- 
looking object even the two policemen on patrol duty had 
ever seen, who presently stopped what thev took to bea 
runaway.” Ourselves Irish, we took up ‘‘ The Red-haired 
Woman” with anxious expectations. Its early scenes— 
laid in the hot, throbbing days of threatenings, blunder- 
busses, and emergency-men—lured us on with a promise 
of stirringevents to come. But dreary pages rewarded us : 
no ray of Irish humour, wit, life, or love. We find no 
trace of the rebellious, warm-blooded, tantalising Ireland 
we all know and love for her very heat and inconsistency, 
and we are bored by the interminable speeches of dull, 
commonplace folk. Miss Kenny calls her novel an auto- 
biography, and the Red-haired Woman, in pursuance 
of the idea, gives us the detailed history of her venerable 
grandmother, respected father, lovely mother, honourable 
uncle (Chief of the O’Currys), and so on—four hundred 
odd pages of them: some disagreeable, all uninteresting, 
and she herself as uninteresting as they. She is too much 
engaged in striking attitudes—pointing the finger of scorn 
at the withered cheek of the hoary villain and thumping 
her breast until, she tells us, it resounds as hollowly as 
a drum thumped by a lad in the forefront of a battle. 
We doubt whether Miss Peggy O’Curry, the Red-haired 
Woman in question, was really Irish. True, she had “ the 
wickedest pair of great, sparkling, sea-green eyes,”’ and 
made astonishingly short work of at least four lovers, one 
of whom wrote love-letters by the pound avoirdupois. 
But neither her method nor her conversation is Irish, and 
she, in common with all the characters, is unconvincing. 
There are signs of promise in the early chapters of the 
book, but we advise Miss Kenny, if she proposes to write 
another novel, to study nature a little more, and to breathe 
life into the people she presents. She has introduced many 
Irish words, but she has not caught the Irish trick of 
speech, and she has exaggerated; with the result that she 
merely irritates when she might have amused. 


(Melrose, 6s.) 


IN this quiet story of a girl’s life there is nothing new, but 
there is much that is pleasant, true and wholesome. 
Hester Campbell is the daughter of a learned Scots 
minister, who does all the usual absent-minded things 
expected from his kind, even to keeping the wedding-party 
waiting till ten o’ the clock. Here also is the familiar 
faithful old Scots servant, happily less tyrannical and 
dour than many of her predecessors ; and the clever young 
doctor who is lost in admiration of Hester’s profound 
knowledge of human nature. Hester possesses the merry 
heart that goes all the way, a cheerful sense of duty, and 
the enthusiasm of the new discoverer of old truths. Her 
opinions and fancies, strengthened by numberless quota- 
tions, fill half the volume; they are neither novel nor 
striking, but they are all on the side of charity and 
kindliness and show a sunny outlook on life and an 
amiable toleration for the ideas and follies of less thought- 
ful persons. Yet Hester is no prig, though we had doubts 
at the one critical moment of the story in which she 
receives the doctor's father, who has come to pass judg- 
ment upon her, with a shower of moral fireworks. It was 


A Heart's Harmony. By Eruet M. Forses, 
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all right, and ever after we firmly believed in Hester’s 
personal charm. The chapter concerning Hester’s child- 
hood, and her work among the poor of Edinburgh supply 
some amusing, as well as touching experiences. No story 
could run upon simpler lines than “‘ A Heart’s Harmony,” 
but out of rather scanty materials Miss Forbes has made 
a very readable book. 


Mr. Lion of London, and some Affairs of the Heart, By J. J. Bex, 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) 


THE immense success achieved by “ Wee Macgreegor ”’ has 
fired its author to essay greater things. From a series of 
inciden‘s in the career of one entertaining little personality 
Mr. Bell has turned to a series of tales quite unconnected, 
each one standing alone, depending solely upon itself. 
And so it comes about that his ‘** Wee Macgreegor ”’ method 
of a touch here and a touch there, all going \o make upa 
charming and delightful who'e, avails him here very little. 
For in the short stcry (perhaps the most difficult form of 
literary art), there is less scope for these things. One 
must strike the reader in a vital part, and strike him 
quickly and hard. The truth is that all through this book 
the author has relied not on tke story but on the telling of 
it. He has set about his task lightheartedly, with no 
anxiety as to form or substance, fancying, one would think, 
that a flicker of sentiment or a thread of comedy is enough 
to work on: then, with all speed, put pen to paper, and 
the story will tell itself. Andso, perhays, it will. But the 
result wiil be purely artificial, lacking the touch of human 
nature that alone can give warmth and life, and compel 
sympathy. A striking example of what we mean is the 
story called ‘An Unsuccessful Merchant.” The beginning 
is prettily conceived, and admirably told. The end is 
frankly farcical, and worse still, the author’s charm of 
wording forsakes him utterly. The result is intolerable. 
Again, **Son John ”’—which at first bids fair to be the 
best story in the book—is ruined by a shameless page of 
explanation towards the end. The title-story, “‘ Mr. Lion 
of London,” we have heard in various forms before, and the 
present versicn by no means justifies the re-tel ing. One 
or two of the tales are on a higher level. ‘‘ Peter Batt— 
Bcokworm,” and “Old Wadd’s Love Affair,’ are both 
charmingly told, and strike a different note from the rest : 
while “The Pining of Mildred” is a pleasant little 
comedy. But the bock as a whole is disappointing. 


A Daughter of Thor. 
ham, 6s.) 


TuIs story suffers considerably from its very faulty con- 
struction. The interest is undecided in direction, and dis- 
proportionate'y arranged. The first part of the book is 
devoted to a pleasant girl called Delia, with one chapter 
irom her diary. which is an interruption in that form, and 
could have ben ‘ncorporated in two pages of narrative, or 
less. When the heroine appears, she is interesting, Lut if 
the author had not been equally interested in Delia, we 
should have had a better character-study cf the half-pagan 
“daughter of Thor.’’ The story has many good points ; 
it is healthy and not tco introspective, and we really want 
to know what hap; ens to the people init, an unusual frame 
of mind in reading a mocern novel. There is more in 
Helen Maxwell than she has the knowledge to express, as 
yet; she has feeling for character and its effects, and 
should one day improve on her “ Daughter of Thor.” 


By Heven Maxwett, (Brown, Lang- 


Cat Tales. By W. L. Aupen, 
(Digby, Long, 6s.) 
THOSE who like cats will not care for this hard-hearted 
book. The joke is always against the cat, who is made 
ridiculous in various ways; and there is a tale of two cats 
fighting, set on by their masters, one combatant in armour 
and the other with explosives under its paws, which is a 
catalogue of sheer cruelty. This is all done in the name 
of Humour; one could more easily forgive it if she had 
accepted the sacrifice and answered the invocation. The 


Illustrated by Louis Warn. 





“stately, kindly, lordly friend” does not ence appear in 
the beok, and when, as in the first story, mutual affection 
between cat and owner is touched upon, it is usually as a 
cue for ridicule. It is possible tosmile here and there in the 
perusal, and the book might please a youth in the most 
callous stage of boyhood. Lest it should move him to try 
experiments on the neighbouring cats, however, it should 
be carefully kept from him. The two more serious stories, 
‘*Saint’s Rest” and ‘“‘ Monty's Friend,” are not displeasing, 
but there is no cat-character in them; their feline heroes 
are nebulous abstractions. Mr. Louis Wain’s illustrations 
are successful so far as his cats are concerned, and he has 
not shrunk from making humorous capital from dead cats 
where the text demands it. 


Nostalgia. By Grazia Deteppa, Translated from the Italian 
by Hexen Hester Corvin, (Chapman & Hall, 6s)... , 


WE have dipped casually into the novel from time to time 
in the pages of the Fortnightly, and it is now possible to 
read it as it appears in the form of a novel. We have 
done so with more interest than pleasure. The book might 
be called a study in discontent. Indeed the name Nostalgia 
only gives the esoteric grace of mystery to that homely 
feeling, and endows it with the distinction that belongs to 
a decadent disease. The chief character—patient we 
might almost say, for the book is somewhat akin to a 
treatise—is Regina, and there is no scene or chapter in 
which she does not appear. Weare brought to see every- 
thing through her eyes. She is introduced coming from 
her home in the country where she has spent her girl- 
hood, with a husband whom she has just married, to Rome. 
She has always dreamed of Rome, and longed to live there. 
Her sorrow begins with the realisation of her first dream, 
Her husband, Antonio, has told her that his family is not 
so well-bred as her own, is in fact quite bourgeois; and 
that they will be obliged to live with that family for at 
least a year, until he can afford to rent an apartment of 
his own. But she has not understood what this entails, 
and having learned by experience she makes no effort to 
resist circumstances or to change them, but quietly 
succumbs to the influence of misery, which grows more 
and more intolerable, as her nerves become less able to 
bear the strain of continual noise and vulgar familiarity. 
We are told that all the time she loves her husband as he 
loves her, but no signs of her love are apparent either in 
her moods or treatment of him. At last Antonio is able 
to rent a tiny apartment on a fourth floor. For a week 
after the removal Regina is slightly cheered ; but for no 
longer. The disease again attacks her. She can stand it 
no longer. She dreams perpetually of the home in the 
country which she has left, and on the eve of her departure 
for a month’s holiday to that home she writes a letter to 
her husband pointing out how much she loves him and 
how utterly impossible it is for her to live with him until 
he is in the position to offer her a more commodious flat. 
So she intends to stay at home for a year or two until he 
is in that position. It is a clever letter and necessarily a 
very long one. She has only stayed, however, a few days 
at home when she finds she cannot live without Antunio, 
who does not in the least understand her long explanation 
and sends no reply. Alone in Rome he comes to an arrange- 
ment with a rich old woman whose secretary he is, and 
makes money enough thereby to get a larger flat. There 
is a reconciliation, and with the birth of their child peace 
comes. But Regina suspects the nature of the arrange- 
ment, and in a last long scene with Antonio her suspicion 
proves correct. Up to this point we have been shown a 
subtle study of a subtly morbid character ; the last scene 
presupposes a woman of strength and determination, and 
is for that reason unconvincing in spite of points of clever- 
ness. There seems nothing to justify the assumption that 
Regina will change in any way, even though she reali-es 
at the crucial moment that a woman must “fulfil her 
cycle”’ and has seen the vision of her own mother layinga 
owe in forgiveness on the head of her father, the spend- 
thrift. 
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Cavalieri Moderni, By Fanny Zampint Saazar, 
Enrico Voghera,) 


(Rome : 


On the title-page of this novel there is a quotation from 
Giuseppe Mazzini, to the effect that all who write do so 
for the sake of writing, and not for the sake of teaching, 
whereas the literary career ought to be a moral priesthood. 
From this we must gather that Signorina Zampini Salazar 
does not approve of a book without a direct moral pur- 
pose, of a study whichis not an explicit criticism, of a 
novel which does not include a lay sermon. However, 
this may be, the quotation is very apt at the beginning of 
this, her latest work; for we have seldom read a novel of 
so high a standard in which less attempt was made to dis- 
py the doctrinal and pamphleteering side of the book. 

t is a sociological and political novel, which aims chiefly 
at showing the necessity of introducing a law of divorce 
and the institution of affiliation orders. The protagonists 
fall into three classes. They are either men and women of 
genuine religious faith and high morality, who come into 
conflict with unjust or defective laws on the one hand and 
the immovability of Rome on the other; or they are deca- 
dent, ambitious or immoral people, who profit by those 
very conditions which are hindrances in the way of the 
righteous; or, last, they are unreasoning conservatives or 
men too weak to join their efforts to those of the men 
whose attitude they at heart approve. Of course, to say 
that this is a novel with a purpose is not to pass a criticism 
onit. Buta word must be said as to the author’s method. 
The treatment of those characters which show the injustice 
that exists and must exist in the present state of Italian 
law, is excellent: the story interests, and the study of 
human nature is convincing: we feel that we are face to 
face with reality, and the facts of the story speak more 
than volumes of theoretic pleading. But the treatment 
of the hero, Gino Mariani, forms a most unfortunate ex- 
ception. The author could have made a fascinating study 
of this young enthusiast, who thinks that by means of 
personal devotion, great scientific and political knowledge 
and patriotic altruism he may play no small part in 
remedying the ills of society. What she has made of 
him is a mouthpiece, through which to proclaim her 
theories: and in reading many of his speeches we could 
easily imagine we were reading an article in a review with 
the title Per il divorzio. In spite of this defect, Cavalieri 
Moderni must be pronounced a most interesting study of 
present-day Roman life, and we look forward to reading 
the novels which, we are told in the preface, are to follow 
this. 








FINE ART 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


WITH a few exceptions, one Hals, four Van Dycks, two 
Jordaens, this year’s exhibition is entirely composed of 
English painters, and it is a subject for congratulation that 
we are not conscious of any falling off in interest. Of late 
years we have had too much of foreign schools, especially 
early Flemish and Italian, and many of us are glad of a 
respite. The ‘‘experts’’ who have threatened to over- 
whelm genuine criticism with matters of secondary interest, 
attributions, identifications, classifications, etc., will have 
little scope for their activities. ‘ Those who frequent 
museums and burrow in crypts ; collecting—comparing— 
compiling—classifying—contradicting—establishing, with 
due weight, unimportant reputations—disputatious and 
dictatorial, concerning the birthplace of inferior persons,”’ 
-_ at last there is no place for the exertions of such as 
these, 

Of course, as must be expected, our greatest masters, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and Turner, who are at their 
ease in the best company, stand supreme, but there are 
several English painters, not generally considered of the 
first rank, who bear comparison remarkably well. At first 








glance the large portrait group by William Dobson might 
well be ascribed to the hand of his master, Van Dyck. It 
must have been one of the last works from his brush, as the 
portrait of himself looks like that of a man fully thirty-six, 
his age when he died. One wonders, did he burn the 
candle at both ends like his master ? Van Dyck was never 
greater than in his portraits of beautiful men, for one 
feels underneath all the trappings and costumes which he 
rendered so superbly, not only the lovable gentlemen, but 
the lovable nervous animal, the living breathing creature, 
The portraits of women give this sensation less invariably. 
Here Dobson has caught his master’s gift with wonderful 
success, The portrait of the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox by Van Dyck, lent by the Earl of Darnley, is less 
compelling in its mastery than that other in a white shirt, 
. Paris, belonging to the Marquis of Bristol, which is not 
ere. 

How many of these promising English painters died 
young—Caldecott at forty, Bonington at twenty-six, 
Pinwell at thirty-three, Houghton at thirty-nine, Cecil 
Lawson at thirty-one, Walker at thirty-five! And of 
those who lived longer, how few continued, like Reynolds 
and Turner, to grow in achievement to the last! Not 
Millais certainly, nor Rossetti, nor Phil Morris, nor Simeon 
Solomon, nor even, as will surely be recognised, Burne- 
Jones or Watts. 

William Collins is not generally placed in the first rank, 
but how near he was to greatness can be seen in his 
picture of The Harvest Shower. Constable’s influence is 
evident in the younger man’s work, but there is a sweet- 
ness and delicacy of sentiment that is all Collins. The 
sky is a wonderful piece of subtle cbservation and 
simple mastery. Turner's versatility is again stupendously 
evident. We have the early sea-piece, hard, black, 
just a little brutal, in the Pilot-boat, Dutch in influence, 
realistic in intention. Then in the later middle period 
the “classical composition,” Temple of Jupiter, which I 
am glad to have seen because it more than justifies 
Ruskin in his classification of it ‘“‘ under the general 
head of nonsense pictures.’ Turner was feeling his way 
to his great epics in this hard, niggling, tedious, vulgar 
abortion. But what a man! Fancy fighting through 
leagues of this sort of stuff with its infinite labour and 
patience to achieve at last the dreams of Venice and the 
Bay of Baiae. Finally, there is the amazing Adonis 
departing for the Chase, his unique emulation of Titian, 
Considering that his drawing of the nude was always 
shaky, the Amorini and the Venus are passable in that 
respect and the dogs are worthy of Rubens. As for the 
colour it is Titian himself with the addition of Turner’s 
eye for reflected lights. Sir Walter Armstrong states in 
his Life that this picture was painted from 1806-10, but 
not exhibited at the Royal Academy till 1849, two years 
before Turner’s death. This is certainly curious, and I 
should suspect that Turner took it up at intervals, as the 
quality is mature. The Old Masters cannot be dealt with 
in a single article and I shall therefore return to the 
subject later. B.S 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULP- 
TORS, PAINTERS AND GRAVERS AT 
THE NEW GALLERY 


THE sixth exhibition of this society is more representative 
of considerable foreign artists than heretofore. Not only 
have we an admirable collection of the older impressionists, 
Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, but for the first time there 
are adequate examples of Besnard, Carriére, Cézanne, and 
others. The rest of the exhibition is largely-made up of 
Scottish and American artists. 

There is a curious lack of colour and individuality about 
most of the American work that I haveseen. Occasionally 
it is full of scholarsh:p and intelligence, as in the Mother 
and Child of M. de Forest Brush, and the Sheep Pasture by 
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Mr, H. W..Ranger; but unless an American is entirely 
Europeanised, he is apt to lose personality. The name of 
Mr. James Morrice is new to me, but, if he is an American, 
che is Gallicised completely. His two Marines are of the 
highest rank and are equal to the best work of Manet. 
Indeed I attributed one of them to Manet; that with the 
boats and pier has just the slight but sure touch of that 
painter. 

Perhaps the members of the Glasgow school obtained 
recognition too soon. In any case, now that the chief 
members have fallen into line with orthodox methods, 
they are less interesting than in the wild and outrageous 
periods of Alexander Roche, Brown Macdougall and other 
exhilarating personalities. Mr. Hornel continues, how- 
ever, to get an effect of romance and decorative beauty 
with his queer tin-like technique. 

Of the Dutchiartists among the younger men the most 
ifted that are to be seen here are Mr. Cossaar and Mr. 
ruckman, both of whom showed their remarkable powers 

in recent London exhibitions. Mr. Cossaar’s From Biack- 
friars Bridge is less powerful than most of his work. The 
Landscape in Normandy of Mr. Bruckman, on the other 
hand, is perfect in its way, low in tone and approaching to 
monochrome, but with great subtlety in a limited range 
ofcolours. Lowness of tone also characterises Mr. Charles 
Shannon’s The Millpond, in which the nude figures are 
grandly modelled. Mr. Ricketts combines Daumier, 
Blake and Watts in rather sophisticated compositions. 

Mr. Nicholson's sense for colour, which might have been 
agentes in his famous wood-cuts, is brought to perfection 
in The Jewelled Bandalore and the Portrait of Mrs. Curle. 
The chord of lilac, scarlet and black in the latter picture 
has been very happily struck. 

But when we come to the great Impressionists, espe- 
cially Manet and Sisley, it is like taking a deep breath of 
ozone. After this nearly all the English, Scotchand Dutch 
work feels stuffy. museumy, unhappy. It reeks of turpen- 
tine. Le Linge of Manet makes one laugh with sympathy: 
it is so happy and sunny and simple. Le Verger and 
L’Inondation of Sisley, La Plage of Bondin, the Crystal 
Palace of Pissarro—there is nothing professional or boring 
about these pictures. These are “ thingsseen”’ with clear 
eyes and noted with steady hands, and they soar right 
away from the rest of the Exhibition. ‘ 

B. S. 








MUSIC 
THE OVERTURE 


NExT to the Symphony, the Overture holds the most 
important place amongst the definite forms into which 
modern orchestral music is cast, and the Concert Overture 
is a form in which even more activity is displayed, and 
certainly more success achieved at the present day, than 
in its greater and more exacting sister form—the Sym- 
phony. The structural! principles of the Jatter are binding 
and exact, and though they have shown themselves capable 
of great expansion in the past. and still hold out a prospect 
of wider possibilities for the future, they impose a disci- 
pline upon the composer, which but few present-day 
geniuses are strong enough to bear. The Overture, how- 
ever, is less restricted, and hs maintained its identity 
through countless changes of form and treatment, until 
it has arrived at its present position as a sort of connecting- 
link between abstract and illustrative music, claiming 
descent from classical! times and justified by classical 
precedent, and yet sufficiently elastic to be suitable for 
the expression of ideas as completely non-musical as are 
the retreat from Moscow and life in London. 

The reason for this peculiar position of the Overture is 
to be found, as in the case of the Concerto, which 1 dis- 
cussed not long since in the ACADEMY, inits history. Its 
name has become almost as misleading as that of the 
Concerto, and yet in the derivation of the name is to be 





found its particular fuaction which preserved to it this 
elasticity. The Overture proper is an opening to a larger 
work, and hence is in its very essence not self-contained. 
The elementary attempts of Monteverdi and Cavalli to 
write overtures to their operas were attempts to prepare 
the minds of their audience for the moods and sensations, 
which the scenes of the opera following were intended to 
call forth; they were musical scene-painting or illustration. 
Later, when the formal side of musical art occupied 
the attention of musicians, this primary consideration of 
relevancy, that is, of its relation to subject-matter not in 
itself musical, was for the time being lost sight of. The 
crude illustrative movements of these early writers, slight 


-and musically ill developed as they were, offered no satis- 


factory precedent to men such as Handel, Lulli and 
Alessandro Scarlatti. These all consequently adopted a very 
different attitude with regard to the overtures to their 
operas and oratorios, aiming only at composing a group 
of solid and musicianly movements with little or no 
regard to what was to follow. Such a procedure was 
bound to bring about stereotyped and conventional 
results, and two arrangements of these groups, known 
generally as the French and Italian, were the outcome 
of it. The French Overture, the arrangement of Lulli 
adopted by Handel, consisted in a sombre ‘“‘Grave” or 
“Largo” movement, followed by a fugue, the latter some- 
times consistently worked out, but often treated very 
loosely, a Minuet or Gigue often closing the Overture. 
This curious mixture of solemnity, intellectuality and 
frivolity was applied by Handel to opera and oratorio 
alike, so that such titles as ‘“‘ Arminius,” ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
** Jephtha,” “ Messiah,” might, as far as the overtures are 
concerned, be changed without any special incongruity. 
‘* Messiah ” has no Minuet, but neither has “‘ Julius Cesar ;”’ 
it is known that Handel intended his *‘ Messiah” to 
have one, but perhaps he was deterred by asense of fitness. 
The Italian Overture, of which A. Scarlatti was the first 
most notable exponent, grouped its three movements thus: 
an Allegro, developed seriously and at length, aslow move- 
ment, and a lively conclusion. This became the type for 
Italian opera writers in general. Regarded as an overture, 
it was quite as irrelevant as the French form, but its very 
irrelevancy proved a blessing to the art. Such overtures 
were found to be just as interesting when performed with- 
out their succeeding operas, and so were the parent of the 
Symphony of Haydn’s time, and all that that has led to 
need not here be set forth. It is wellknown. _ 

Since both these forms lost sight of the first principle of 
the Overture—appropriateness to some other subject- 
matter—they did not permanently advance its cause. One 
other composer of this time—J. S. Bach—attempted to 
deal with the problem in a thoroughly characteristic 
manner. As prologues to his great church cantatas, the 
two “‘ Passions,”’ the ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio,” etc., he adopted 
a form of choral overture which contemplated the subject 
to be dealt with. He could not do otherwise. His per- 
sonal reverence was too strong toa'low him to use irrelevant 
dance measures, his orchestral technique not sufficiently 
developed worthily to speak the prologue to such high 
matters. As with his methods in other directions, how- 
ever, this was too completely the outcome of Bach’s own 
individuality to give the law to his immediate successors, 
and it was rather in connection with opera than with 
oratorio that the orchestral Overture was to receive 
development. 

Mozart’s influence upon the Overture was again rather 
formal than otherwise, but with him the one-movement 
form, or one movement preceded by an introduction closely 
linked with it, became the rule. Thus the overture to 
Don Giovanni is the prototype of the familiar form used by 
Beethoven, Weber and Mendelssohn. A single movement 
in a free Sonata form was in the hands of those masters 
sufficiently pliable to depict with complete success the 
heroism of Cortolanus, the romance of Leonora, or the 
fairy mystery of Oberon or A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
With the romantic period of musical art we see the 
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Overture gradually weaned from its mother the Opera. 
The first step is the overture written to a spoken play, as 
with Egmont and Coriolanus, where the illustration of the 
emotions of the play could not be effected by the 
reproduction of the musical qualities of the work illus- 
trated. Weber could in the Overture illustrate Oberon 
with themes connected with the fairy plot which follows, 
but Mendelssohn in A Midsummer Nights Dream had to 
treat the abstract idea musically. Hence readily follows 
the plan of writing an Overture upon the ideas or 
emotions aroused by a great historical character, a 
well-known story, a beautiful scene in nature, quite apart 
from the stage, and we have Eine-Faust-Ouvertire, and 
Fingal’s Cave. The Concert Overture, having become estab- 
lished as an independent musical form, dependent only 
upon a non-musica] idea, it became superfluous as a prelude 
to opera or oratorio. Wagner discarded it in his music- 
dramas, using instead, in Parsifal, the slighter, less self- 
important form of prelude. Now that its powers of sug- 
gestion are so developed, the Overture as a prelude to a 
larger work is very apt to become tautologous, and its 
presence, like the opening ritornello of the Concerto is felt 
to be conventional. It is noteworthy in this connection 
that Sir Edward Elgar, whose genius is particularly happy 
in the Overture form, has in his oratorio The Apostles 
returned to Bach’s method, and substituted the choral 
Prologue for the Overture. 

Thus the Overture holds a unique position in our art. 
The Symphony is, and must ever remain, at its best, the 
greatest monument of pure and independent music. From 
this the Overture is as much separated as it is from 
dramatic music. Its best specimens, moreover, stand 
aloof from the vagaries of unqualified programme music, 
while it partakes sufficiently of its spirit to give it the in- 
dividvality, without which it would be but a poor substitute 
for the Symphony. It is an eclectic amongst musical 
forms, and it is therefore worth while to direct attention 
towards it at a time when the great need is, that com- 
posers sheuld collect together the best from the vast mass 
of experience, which the eventful nineteenth century has 
placed at their disposal, and with discrimination should 
sum up the efforts of their predecessors. 

H. C.C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THe Cambridge University Press is about to issue 
Professor W. W.: Goodwin's edition of ‘ Demosthenes 
against Midias,” a companion volume to ‘“‘ Demosthenes on 
the Crown” published in rg0r. The oration has a special 
interest for scholars as the only existing argument in a case 
of pojJokn ; and in an Appendix which follows the text 
and rotes, Professor Goodwin illustrates the peculiar 
character of the xpofoay by treating it in connection with 
the cicayyekia and with other special forms of public 
suits in which the authority of the State appears in various 
ways contrary to the general principal of Attic law, by 
which the prosecutor in a public suit was not the govern- 
ment (as in English law) but an indivicual citizen. The 
Press are also adding two new volumes to their Pitt Press 
Series. One contains Burke’s Speeches on American 
Taxation and on Conciliation with the Colonies, edited b 
Mr. Arthur Innes. The other is an edition by Mr. J. C 
Nicol, Head Master of Portsmouth Grammar School, of 
Cicero’s speech Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. 

The Cambridge University Press will also publish shortly 
an important new work by Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer, Director 
of the Armagh Observatory, on the ‘History of the 
Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler.”” Dr. Dreyer 
in this book attempts to trace the history of man’s concep- 
tion of the universe from the ¢arliest historical ag: s to the 
completion of the Copernican system by Kepler in the 
seventeenth century, showing the gradual emancipation 
from primitive ideas during the rise of Greek philosophy 
and science, the relapse during the ages following the 





destruction of the seats of Greek culture, and the rapid 
advance of knowledge after the revival of learning at the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are about to publish the 
first volume of a work which should prove of considerable 
interest to anthropologists. This is “ The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas,” by Dr. Edward Wester- 
marck, Lecturer on Sociology in the University of Finland 
at Helsingfors, and teacher of that subject at London 
University. The book is the outcome of many years’ 
work, for the inductive method employed has entailed 
reference to an enormous number of authorities. More- 
over, Dr. Westermarck has drawn from the life as well. 
He has sojourned several times in the less known parts of 
Morocco, and in support of his arguments he cites many 
curious customs and beliefs which he observed to be pre- 
valent among his Moorish neighbours. It is hoped that 
the second volume will be ready for publication before the 
close of the year. 

On February 1 Mr. Murray will publish ‘The Three 
Dorset Captains at Trafalgar’ —Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
Charles Bullen, and Henry Digby—by A. M. Broadley and 
R. G. Bartelot. The book will contain the correspondence 
between Hardy and his Dorset relatives, 1798-1839, which, 
it was erronecusly supposed, had been destroyed, but was 
discovered at Dorchester last year. The letters throw new 
light on the public and private life of Nelson, and give a 
striking picture of the condition of the Dorset country 
throughout the war. The bcok will be fully illustrated, 
and will contain, as an appendix, a complete muster roll 
of the Victory on October 21, 1805. 

The Oxford University Press announce for early pub- 
lication ‘Scenes from Old Playbooks,” arranged as an 
introduction to Shakespeare by Mr. Percy Simpson. This 
book is an attempt to solve in practical form some of the 
difficulties involved in a first reading of Shakespeare, and 
it has been edited solely with aneye to young readers. 
The only notes are stage notes, and these have been 
lavishly supplied; Mr. Simpson thinks that their helpful- 
ness in aschool edition seems as yet to be imperfectly 
recognised. A glossary is, of course, provided. 

It may be of interest to golfers and to St. Andreans 
and those who know St. Andrews, tohear that at Easter a 
novel may be looked for entitled ‘‘Stymied!”’ the story of 
a short summer sojourn at St. Andrews. The author is 
Mr. Murray- Maitland. 


——— 


CORRESPON DENCE 


THE IMMORTAL PHRASE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
Sir,—It seems to me that there is only one difficulty in justifying 
preference of Shelley over Wordsworth, and that is, material is so 
lentiful one scarcely knows where to begin. Most admirers of Shelley 
love battened upon anthologies, and to quote wholesale from ‘* Adonais, ” 
** The Lark,” and ‘‘ The Cloud,"’ would convey no illumination. I will 
select from “ The Revolt of Islam”’: 
‘‘ where the irresistible storm had cloven 
That fearful darkness, the blue sky was seen. 
Fretted with many a fair cloud interwoven 
Most delicately.” 





Again: ‘ 

‘‘as the war became more fierce 
Between the whirlwinds and the rack on high, 
That spot grew more serene: blue light did pierce 
The woof of those white clouds,"’ 


‘‘ while through the sky 
The pallid semicircle of the moon 
Passed on." 
Follows the magnificent description of the fight between the Eagle an 
Serpent. 
ene and ask, ‘‘Could Wordsworth have struck forth such an 
opening line as: 
**In Argolis beside the echoing sea.” 
More masterly descriptive work : 
“ O’er the still sea and jagged islets darted 
The light of moonrise ; in the northern heaven 
Among the clouds near the horizon driven, 
The mountains lay beneath one planet pale.” 
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Description of a ravaged village : 
“the wide sky, 
Flooded with lightning, was ribbed overhead 
the black rafters.”’ 


B 

Martin should have gone to “ The Revolt of Islam” for subjects. 
Many other magnificent ag oe of lofty and picturesque description 
remain. Note particularly the lovely and original vision of the diver 
rising swiftly through the emerald water : 

“like a spark sent up out of a burning oven.” 

We come to the well-known gem from “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
Here we may throw away our Wordsworth, and confidently challenge 
Homer, Milton, Pindar. 

** I see cars drawn by rainbow-wingéd steeds 
Which trample the dim winds; in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer, urging their flight ; 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars ; 
Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it."’ 

——* marvellous power of description lay in his mastery of the 
knack of “ dotting” monosyllabic periods with sonorous polysyllables. 
I think, leaving descriptive excellence out of question, there is but one 
poet who has equalled the above in stately harmony—Marlowe (Faustus 
apestrophising Helen). 

In the rare faculty of sublime invocation Shelley is supreme. I will 
= = in full the much-quoted appeal to the Genius of the West 

ind: 


? ‘If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear,” 
but will pass on to the veiled invoking of the dormant English love of 
freedom in: 
‘* England still sleeps ; was she not called of old ; 
Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
. Vesuvius wakens Etna,’’ etc. 

There may, of course, be many good judges, able to perceive greater 
force and splendour in Wordsworth’s efforts. I confess that I cannot, 
and I would even suggest that Arnold, that intelligent and glorified 
schoolmaster, throws the onus of Shelley’s supposed ineffectualness, 
— the span of the luminous wings, but upon the unassailable 
void, 

D. GuLLiver,. 


To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—I must protest in the name of many lovers of poetry against 
the statement contained in your note in the current ACADEMY. 

One would imagine after reading it that Shelley never wrote any 
great poetry, for if I understand its meaning at all great poetry must 
contain many immortal phrases. It is quite useless to argue on 
matters of opinion, and equally fruitless to compare passages from 
different authors, hence I do not consider the question of the relative 
merit of Wordsworth and Shelley. 

But if immortal phrases are required I think that they are to be 
found in plenty in the words of the latter. Your correspondent was 
scarcely fortunate in his selections, and I would submit the following 
as my own selections from two sources only : 

‘* The One remains, the many change and pass 
Heaven's Light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death trample it to fragments.’ 


‘' He has outsoared the shadow of our night 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain 
Nor that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, nor torture him again.” 
Or that one line from the m on Leonardo’s Medusa: 
“The tempestuous loveliness of terror.” 

Every lover of Shelley could give many more instances, Possibly 
Wordsworth's arresting passages, matchless as they often are, are the 
more remarkable through being too often but oases in a dreary desert. 
To decide upon the relative merits of the best of each poet's work, 
seems to me as hopeless as to decide whether the rose or the violet be 
the loveliest of flowers, 

E. R. B. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

S1r,—The question of the ‘immortal phrase,” which usually 
determines the question of genius in a poet, seems to me the exception 
which proves the rule in its bearing on Shelley. Mr. Wright’s 
unfortunate examples, as commented on in current ACADEMY, suggest 
only the facile wordy femininity of much of Shelley’s poetry. If one 
could imagine the evolution of a true poet from an ancestry of senti- 
mental verse-mongers, say, such as L, E. L., Hon. Mrs, Norton and 
even Mrs. Hemans, the inspired outcome might have been a Shelley. 
It is very true that he “seldom reaches (the immortal phrase) 
absolutely” but the “ purer ether” of poetic thought seems to bear ore 
through his elongated rhapsodies in unarrested dream. There are 
some notable passages in the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” and elsewhere, 
such as that in which occurs “ the last glare of day’s red ago.y"’; but 
seldom is he distinguished by phrases of human pathos like those of 
Wordsworth. Where they do occur, they seem to lack, somehow, the 
grand manner. It is unnecessary to quote, as students of Shelley must 
of necessity know them ; but I should like to ask where is truer lyrical 





poetry to be found than in the “The Sensitive Plant," ‘‘Ode to the 
West Wind,” ‘“*Hymn of Pan,” and in the majority of his lesser 
ms? There is a danger of fining down our great poets, in this 
ypercritical age, to a pitiable minimum. 
Fanuary 6, Eastwoop Kipson. 


To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMY 


S1r,—I suppose it is very unorthodox of me, but I prefer Shelley's 
** Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains" 
ne any of those passages of ‘‘ unquestioned beauty '’ to which you 
refer, 

Those lines, too, which Mr. H. P. Wright quotes, seem at least equal 
in beauty with those you give. 

In matters of this sort you can fix no standard. To each of us the 
lines which more particularly appeal to him are the best. Why should 
we seek to parcel poetry into brands superior and inferior—as though 
forsooth, the thoughts of men (the poorest thoughts, even) were to be 
treated like shop-wares ? 

J. B. Ww. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—Mr. Macgregor, in commenting on my letter, has travelled 
somewhat far afield. In quoting Matthew Arnold I seem to have un- 
wittingly displayed the proverbial red rag; but my object was merely 
to show that the idea put forth by Mr. Churton Collins was no new 
one. Why Mr. Macgregor should have bombarded me with his “ Inner 
Mysticism of the Mystery” and his ‘‘ Occultism,” I am unable to 
conceive, 

In these days when we are all more than ‘ three-fourths” full of 
culture, the Apostle of Culture needs no defence of mine; but I would 
like to aoe out that Arnold defended himself in his lifetime for the 
use of the phrase ‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths of life.’ He explained 
that he merely meant to indicate a proportion less than the whole, Life 
being made up of other things as well as conduct, 

In conclusion, let me recommend to Mr. Macgregor, a further and 
more careful study of Arnold’s writings. 

Fanuary 6. E. A. ONGLEY., 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Place-Names of Rossand Cromarty. By W. J. Watson. (Inverness: The 
Northern Counties Printing and Publishing Company, tos, 6d.) This 
is a book of the first importance in its class. Mr. Watson is a Gaelic- 
speaking Celt, and he has limited the area of inquiry toa comparatively 
small region in which Gaelic is still a really living language. He has 
traversed all parts of the county except Lewis, inquiring, consulting, 
verifying and deducing from his knowledge and experience the results 
here set down, But though his investigations have primarily and 
professedly been limited to Ross and Cromarty, the results obtained 
are applicable to the whole of Scotland, with the exception perhaps of 
the districts on the east coast south of the Forth. Mr. Watson's 
method has been to take each parish in the county, and the name of 
every place in the parish, to explain its etymology and to show how the 
conformation or characteristics support the place-name. Besides, he 
has added an index of the three thousand names dealt with in the book, 
But the part of the volume in which the non-Gaelic reader will find 
most to interest and instruct him is the introduction of nearly rinety 
pages in which Mr. Watson sets forth his general deductions from his 
researches. The disentanglement of the Pictish, Gaelic, and Norse 
elements in place-names has been luminously achieved ; the enormous 
influence of the Celtic Church is insisted upon, as it had before been 
shown in Mr. Mackinlay’s book on the pre-Reformation Church in 
relation to place-names ; and the coming of English influence is shown 
from historical data. Finally, a section of the Introduction is devoted 
to a short analysis of the principal terms connected with natural 
features, artificial structures, old occupations, plants, animals, etc., found 
in the names of Ross, It is not possible to speak too highly of a book 
which is the result of protracted labours by an enthusiast who is also 
a scholar. 


Burma, Painted and Described. By R. Talbot Kelly. (Black, 20s. net.) 
—Mr. Kelly doubtless wished to repeat the success of his work on 
Egypt, and has probably accomplished his desire. For colour-books 
are judged by standards of their own. To win applause with them, a 
man need neither paint nor write particularly well. His must be a 
special art, that providesa kaleidoscope of bright colours, and a patter 
of talk, such as conjurers use to carry off their sleight of hand, Mr. 
Kelly does this excellently. We learn from his book that Burma is a 
fascinating country, and he an energetic and amusing man. This 
thesis is expounded by means of a great deal of frank impressionism, a 
patchwork of information, and a number of paintings, the result of a 
seven months’ visit to the country. Mr. Kelly’s Englishis the language 
of ordinary table-talk. He does not pretend to a feeling for words, but 
writes brightly, in a commonplace manner that does not distract the 
mind from his pictures, These, too, are without individuality, but 
very successfully fill the place of a series of coloured photographs. In 
short, his is a perfect example of the colour-book of commerce, the 
merriest and most entertaining of peep-shows, but without relation to 
art or literature, 
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Chatto & Windus’s January Books, 


eady. With 3 Llllustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


Now R 
The Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
_ Inthe “Story of Charing Cross” the author dea's with av historic district of London which 
is, for literary purposes, comp iratively virgi1 soil. Apart fcom its high topographical interest, 
the ‘‘Story of Chariag Cross"’ presents a faithful picture, draw. from contemporaneous sources 
of the life of our forefathers, whether on pain o- pleasure bent, especially as they *‘ dree’d their 
weird” in the seventeenth and -ighteenth centuries. 








Oa January 18. Crowa 8vo, clo 


th, 6s. 
Hugo: A Fantasia on Medern Themes. By Arnoip 
BENNETT, Author of ** Anna of the Five Towas,”’ etc. 
In this book Mr. Arno'd Bennett produces a successor to “‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” He 
again takes a vast and highly complicated organism, and makes it the theatre of his plot. But 
ugo’s ‘‘ Universal Stoves”’ are evea vaste‘and more complicated than the famous Hotel in the 
Strand, Hugo’s Stores begin with a great Safe t below the Street ; then come four stories 
of Stores, then five stories of expensive flats, and , on top of all, the Dom:, where Hugo 
lives, and a roof-restaurant and garden, one of London’s most fashioaable resorts. The plot, 
which contains several original situations, and which is frankly designed to keep the reader in 9 
continuous state of exciteneat, moves up and down the Hugo buildiig—now in the drapery 
departments at a New Year’s sale, now in the Safe Deposit, now in oneof the biz flats, now iy 
the Dome, now in the roof-garden. The picturesque and thrilling activity of the whole organism 
is thus displayed from end to ead. 





On January 25. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Caste and Creed. by F. E. Penny, Author of “The San- 
yasi,” “‘ Dilys,” etc. 

The scene of “‘ Caste and Creed,” which is brilliant and picturesque in its representations of 
Native Life, is laidia the South of India. The heroine is a girl who is half of the East and half 
of the West, who is brought up as a child in Iadia uader more or less Hindu influence, and as a 
girl ia England wader Christian iafluence. On her return to India she becomes the interesting 
centre of a conflict of faiths and relizious ideals, and of consequent plots, in which a Brahmin 
who is highly educated in Western ways takes a prominent part. The book is crowded with 
incident, and is specially notable for its g:impses of the social life of the Brahmias, of which but 
little is knowa by ordinary English pecple. Altogether, the story will be a strange revelatioa 
for most readers. 


Life in Morocco. By Bupcetr Meakin. With 24 IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. . ‘ 

‘* No living}Englishman can speak on the subject with equal authority. .. . Mr. Meakin’s book 
is an interesting and authoritative one, both from the scientific and generat point of view—useful 
to the sociologist and to the mere traveller—an4i it is brightly written mes * a 

AILY PHIC, 


Thunder and Lightning. By CamiLte Frammarioy, 
Translated by WALTER MOSIYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. : 


Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies. Collected Edition in Five 
Crown 8vo volumes, bound_in buckram, uniform with the POETICAL WORKS. Price 6s, 
net each volume, or 30s. net for the five volumes. (Subscriptions accepted only for complete 
sets.) Vol. V., COMPLETING THE SERIES, will be ready 02 Jan. 25. 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 


Maurice. By Josern Keatinc. 
Nature’s Vagabond, etc. 














[Ready. 
By Cosmo HAMILTON. [¢é. x. 


For Life—and After. By Grorcx R. Sims, [Feb 8. 
Love and Lordship. By FLorence WARDEN. = [marek t. 
In the Roaring Fifties. By Epwarp Dyson.  [avarchs. 


Mapa: an Unconventional Woman. By Curis HEALY. pasarch ts. 


Children of To-morrow : a Romance. By the late WILLIAM 
SHARP (“Fiona Mactrop”). A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Pocket Geo MacDonald. A Choice of 
Passages made by ALFRED H. HYATT. (Uniform with “Tae Pocket R. L.S.”) 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. [Shortly. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORIES. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, 


12s. each. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William 
THE FOURTH. 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

A History of Our Own 'Times from the Accession of 

ueen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, 

eloth, 12s. each.—Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each.—And 
the JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886, in 2 vols., demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, each. 

A History of Our Own Times, Vol. V., from 1880 to the 
Diamond Jubilee. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, ; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

A History of Our Own Times, Vols. VI. and VIL, from 
the Diamond Jubilee, 1897,to the Accession of King Edward VII., 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


A Short History of Our Own Times. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s.—Also a POPULAR EDITION. post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d,; and the CHEAP 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 64. 


Reminiscences. With a Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cl., 245. 
The Story of an Irishman. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE st. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
11 New Vols. (Sold separately.) Cloth, gilt top. 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 














The Hist of England from the Accession of James II. to the 
Death of W: III. by a Sketch of the Period before the Restoration and also of 
the Reign of Charles 1i. In § vols. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 vol. 
A Histery of the Four Georges and of William TV., in2 vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from the ‘Accession of Queen Victoria 
tor vols. 

*,¢ These Elosen Volumes, 0s well-as giving a sketch of Barlier British History, form 4 
complete History of England from the Accession of James II. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee 
1897). 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 





NOW READY PRICE Ss. 6d. 


DIFFERENT 


EVELYNE E. ‘RYND, 


Author of ‘“‘ Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses.”’ 


Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a aman does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it hy because he hears a different drummer’ ; and the author here shows 
Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literacy outlook, for she touches with real 


skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that “delightful charwoman. There is a 


touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 


NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by: post 25/8.. Vols. I and 2, [2/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHiNSON 








NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EarL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH Ear. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. 


POLO 


‘PAST AND PRESENT 
By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3,- 





Field. —**‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the | 


book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is "proffered 
gaias for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical,.and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in hy “arg the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo,;-and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team- -play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for these who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
teferees are given theic — and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ & very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled. spirits of ‘ked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 

of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 
Edited‘ by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


‘Now Feady. In Two Voiumes 


With. Coloured Plates of Salmon. and Trout Flies. Over 250 Full-Page 
Itustrations with various diagrams. 
2 -Vols.,: 25/- met, by post,. 25/10. Vols. I aad 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post F3/- each. 








Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL-and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
INustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s.°6d. net. 





Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘* Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on. Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 Benoees Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Century Book of 
| Gardening 
| 
| 











(SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Ilustrations 


21s. net. 





Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 125. 6d. net. 





Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.’ sas. 6d net. 





Volumes I. and Il. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and mest interesting Gardens and Homes in England. {£2 2s. net each, 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. Price 21s, net. 
507 pages. Size 10} by 74 in. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of ‘‘ Trees sat Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price-3s. '6d. net. 

















| Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by.E. T. COOK. Price gs. 6d. net. 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Incorporated] ASSURANCE 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 

The Creiporedion te prepared to act as 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of 

Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH 1S IMPAIRED. 
Funds in Hand - . £5,250,000. 


(A.D. 1720. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue Eventnc Paper OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Srreet, Ho.isorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE. 
Gd. Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoruLaR FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Evervwhere 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonvon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties. 


Lonpon Private Wire Orrick: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutnism, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No.: 165 Hotsorn. 





Every Day is Publishers’ Day in the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Special enlarged issues on Saturpays, which appeal particularly to the 
reading public on account of their interesting literary contents. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








wSTERMAns 


IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


out of the 

way places, & 

wherever and 

whenever you 

want to write, use 

a WATERMAN’S IDEAL, 
the best, surest,quickest 
way of accomplishing your 
purpose. It frees you en- Ye 
tirely from the Hotel; the Post 


Office or the Waiting-room Pen. 
From 10/6. _ In Si‘ver and Gold 
for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. 
Iilus‘rated Booklet Free from L. & C, HarpTmuTH, 
12 Golden Lane, Lcndon, F.C, New York: 173 Broadway. 





NOT A PARTY QUESTION. 
There re no two opinions as to the merits of Joseph Gillott’s 
2 best ante oR the ss > users. For 
those who like a broad-pointed pen “JG” is strongly re- 
commended, Its smooth, quick, casy running qualities have 
made it extremely pc pular. 
In Sixpennv and Gross Boxes of all Stationers, etc. Testing Sample Card of 
Pens free for oon stamp, postage. Sample Box of 30 7 stamps, 
from Josgpa Gittotr & Sons (Dept. 3), 37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


IS YOUR PENCILA 


KOMTNOOR 


OR ONAN IMITATION 


There are no better pencils made 
than L. & C. Hardtmuth’s K-h- § 
i-Noor Pencils. Many Manufac- 
turers have tried to equal this 
wonderful ncil—all have fail d. 
The merit lies in the lead, in the 
selected wood, and in the wo-k- 
manship. heap a Koh-i-Noor is 
like drawing silk over paper—so 

smooth. 
Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d ' 
each or 3s. 6d. for one dozen. Of Stationers. 
Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen, 
| Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free from L. & C. 
z Harptmuts, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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